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Deep in the bosom of Ocean are hiding 
Jewels, whose lustre and worth are untold; 


Unknown, unsought, in their calm depths 
abiding, 

They rest while the salt waves their beau- 
ties enfold., 


The blue sea above them all wildly ts flowing, 
No token ext-ta of their dwelling below; 
The sunsetat eve and the broad noontide 
giowtng 
In vain light the spot where these hidden 
yoms glow, 


Till haply some diver, for sea pearls seeking, 
May meet with those gems shining secret 
and lone, 
And soon the deep spell of solitude breaking, 
Secures the rich treasures and make them 
his own, 


And thus within many a bosom all lonely 
Is hidden a deep mine of heart's wealth un- 
known, 
Unsought by the one tn whose power 'tis only 
To bring those bright Jewels to light one by 
one, 


fhe pure ywems of truth and of love still ile 
hidden, 
With none to awaken the feelings’ soft glow, 
Untila chanee word, ora glanos, all unbid- 
den, 
Kevenls the deep tide that ts welling below. 


seek well for those graces, than bright Jowels 
rarer, 
That modestly sieink from 
display; 
Flow'rets that bloom io the shade, all are 
fairer 
Than those which court show in the broad 
Kiare of day. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


(P\HE Thraxton flower show was @ great 
| event, second only in importance to 

the annual visit of the great traveling 
circus, aud everybody who could by any 
means attend it, made a pointof doing 
80, 

It was held in Lord Chester's grounds, 
‘od bs lordship and the rest of the aris- 
tocracy put in an appearance and wan- 
dered in and out the tents, and about the 
Krounds with that fixed smile which al- 
ways indicates intense boredom. 

There was a band—the Thraxton Volun- 
Wers—but it alscoursed anything but 
Sweet music, and was just a little too loud, 
even for theopen air. However, Thrax- 
on Wes very proud of it, and it was atill 
more proud of itself, and so general satis- 
faction reigned around. 

Although the Court Kegna gardener did 
not compete, his exhibit was always far 
oe than any of the others—even that of 
ard ( hester’s—who, though a peer, was 
not nearly as rich as Miss Sartoris, and of 
™mUcb less im portance than the mistress of 
the Court, 

Karly in the afternoon Claire and Mrs. 


a drove up to the entrance, and Mrs. 
atk 


come, 
the ah 
Ing th 


seeing that Claire could not go into 


at lt wasthe only pieces of dissipa- 


“ON that : 
fr awe ®h6 would beableto offer her 
v waik igh aire 
Dg tine kind,’’ re 


" 16d re ‘ : ’ 
: * Viale, You are to look at every 


Lower 





|The Hall is nearly tumbling about my 
0 alighted. She had not wanted to | 


w, but Claire had insisted, remark- | 


44£n0w how fond you are of them | 





= ‘ 


—and notto hurryin the very least. | 
sball be quite happy in watching the peo- 
ple,” 

And she spoke the truth. She felt 
strangely happy that afternoon; and, 
wisely, did not attempt to seek the cause; 
though every now and then she remem- 
bered that Mr. Wayre was coming to din- 
ner, and thought how pleasant it would be 
to hear him sing again. 

The stately landau with its superb bays, 
and servants in mourning livery, went 
slowly up and down the road, and Ulaire 
leant back and watched the people making 
their way in little batches towards the en- 
trance, with ite flags and streamers fiut- 
tering gaily iu the slight breeze. 

She knew, and was known by all of 
them, and she bowed and smiled in re- 
sponse to their respectful greetings. 

All Thraxton and Kegna seemed to have 
taken a holiday that day, and Olaire found 
herself laughing softly in harmony with a 
group of merry girls who went by, drop 
ping a curtesy as they passed the grand 
carriage. 

Tue landau turned aftera little while, 
and asit reached the gate Lord Chester 
caine Out and raised his hat. He was a tall, 
thin man, of about sixty, with close crop 
ped, white hair, and a military bearing. 

He had been the colonel of a crack cav- 
alry regiment, and was a distinguished 
looking man, and he was a bachelor, 
strange to say. Claire had met him now 
and again, at fiower shows and similar 
functions, and Lord Chester had a great 
admiration and sympathy for the beauti- 
ful girl whom Lord Wharton had kept 
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shut up for so many years, 

He not only raised bis bat, but ventured | 
to offer bis thin, wbite hand. 

‘‘] am so glad to see you out, Miss Sar- 
toris,” he said, in his clear, high-bred 
voice, and with a smile which many wo 
u.en had found too fascinating. ‘Are you 


not coming in? Ab, I am afraid not! Yes, 
yes! | am sorry.” 
“je ita good show this year?” asked | 


Claire, 

He gaveas little shrug of his square | 
shoulders, 

“About the same as usual, l think. Of 
course, the Court exhibit takes the lead, 
also as usual! Fortunately, itis not wet, 
I don’t know why; batit generally is, as 
you know to your cost, I hopeit does 
some good. | suppose it does.’’ He siniled, 
showing bis white, even teeth. 

“] have often asked myself which exerts | 
the most blighting influence on the temper 
—a flower show, or a local concert, and I 
have never been ableto decide, | think 
the former, but then I am, for since, one of 
the judges and suffer accordingly. This 
year | was going to propose that we should 
givea prise to everything; it would pre- 
vent so much jealousy and heart-burniug; 
but the committee didn’t see their way to 
it. Committees of all kinds are so stupid.” 

Claire laughed, and es he looked at ber, 
he was almost guilty of murmuring aud- 
ibly; “She is more lovely than ever ye? sy 
hear you are making great alierations at 
the court?” he said aloud. 

“Yes,” said Claire, and hbeilf unoon- 
scoiously the color mounted to her face. 

He sighed, but smiled. 

‘“‘How lucky you are, to be able to do it! 








ears, but 1 can’t afford morethan a new 
siate or two now and then.”’ He was rather | 
given to jesting at his poverty. ‘Some of 
these days you will hear that the roof has 
fallen in, and will haveto send some of 
your people to dig me out of the ruins ' 


iw ome yeeli said aire, su 


neg wo @ 


‘Then, the sooner falis 1 the ette 


he retorted, gallantly. ‘‘By-the-way, 


bear wonderful acoounts of your architect. 













oo 


Quite a clever young fellow, a sort of gen- 
jus, isn’t he ?’’ 

“You, he is very qQever, | think,’’ said 
Cleire, The color had gone again, and her 
face was of its ordinary whiteness. 

‘Strange for a man of these parts. Wo 
don’: generally breed geniuses.” 

“Mr. Wayre does not belong here,’’ she 
said. 

“No? [ thought I knew the name?” He 
wrinkled his brow as if he were trying to 
remember, “I seem to have heard it be 
fore, somewhere. Thon you dissovered 
him? That was very olever of you!’ The 
horses began to fidget. ‘‘Kut lam keep- 
ing you. May I call sumeday—soon, Miss 
Sartoris?’”’ 

Claire murmured bé& peripiasion, and 
the carriage woved away. 

Lord Cheater stroked his lron-gray mous- 
tache thoughtfully, as he made his way 
back to the tent. 

“Yes, she isthe most beautiful girl |! 
ever saw; and she is charming, especially 
when she looks straight at one with those 
violet eyes, and smiles,’’ he said to bim- 
self. Then he sighed. ‘| wish I were 
twenty years younger!” he added wiat 
fully. 

As the carriage reached the end of the 
road and was about to turn back again, 
Mr. Mordaunt Sapley came along in the 
direction of the show. 

He was very nicely dressed in # suit ex- 
actly appropriate to the cocasion, and wore 
& specimen begonia in the button hole of 
his light gray frockooat, 

He flushed a little as he raised his bat to 
Claire, and flushed still more when she re- 
turved the greeting with a smile, He 
could searcely know that the smile was 
merely mechanical, and that she barely 
noticed bin, 

He entered the tent, and mixed with the 
crowd, nodding condesvendingly to the 
commoner people, and smirking with an 
affectation of familiarity with those of the 
county families, who vouchbsafed him a 
nod or # couple of fingers, 

Presently he left the tent, and as he did 
so he sawa slim, girlish figure standing 
neerasbrubbery. It was Lucy Hawker, 
Mr. Mordaunt frowned, and bit his lip, 
and, after a cautious glance round him, 
stroiled io her direction, and followed her 
into the shrubbery. 

She walked very slowly, #0 that he could 
overtake ber, and turned tohim witha 
sinile on her pretty, soft face, which many 
of the Regua young mon would have gone 
through fire and water to obtain, but which 
roused Mr. Sapley’s resentment, 

“So, here you are,’”’ he said, trying to 
speak pleasantly. 

‘Yon,’ she said, in alow voice, her eyes 
fixed on bim with loving pride, “I thought 
I should see you, Mordaunt. 


keeping about here out of the way, think. | 


ing you would come in search of me. | 


hope you haven’t been looking for me) 


long, and waiting ?’’ 

“Oh, no,” he said, biting his moustache. 
“The fact is, 1 don’tthink itis very wise 
of us to be seen togetber. People are so 
quick to notice, and quicker to talk.” 

She looked at him swiftly and timidly. 

“They have seen us together before 
now,’ she said. ‘Surely there could be no 
harm in your speaking to me, Mordaunt, 
seeing that we have known each other 
ever since we were children.”’ 

“Ah, yes; obildren,’’ he said, still keep- 
ing a sbarp look-out. ‘But we aren’t chil- 


dren any longer !’’ 


‘Sometimes 1 wish we were,’’ she mur 
1red, sadly 
r whe ) ve x a Ue 
Dreak tu yse we 
She gianced at ou aga al ips 
quivered. 


$2. 


1 have been | 
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‘*] am asl havoalways been, Mordaunt,”’ 
she said, softly. “You did not find fault 


“Oh, well, don’t let’s quarrel for the few 
minutes weare together !’’ he said, pet- 
tishly; ‘‘and they’ill have to be precious 
few minutes, for some of the people are 
coming out of the tent, and will be walk- 
ing down here, And though you don’t 
seem to mind, ! do. I haveto think of 
you, you see,,” he added, with noble dis- 
interested ness. 

“Forgive me, Mordaunt, dear!’ 
whispered, 

‘“There’s nothing to forgive. You are 
just a little careless, that’s ail, Lucy,’ he 
said. ‘*Ky George! here are some coming 
now—good-bye,”’ 

‘“Jo0d-bye,”’ she murmured, hastily. 

She looked wistfully upinte his face, 
and then at the begonia in his coat, 

‘What a beautiful flower, Mordaunt!’’ 

“You, isn’t it?” hesaid, ‘Take a prise; 
if I’d shown it—but we swells can’t go in 
for the prises.’’ 

Her face teil; perhaps sbe had thought 
that he would give it to her. 

“You willcome down td the old place 
to-night, Mordaunt?”’ 

“Yes, yea!’’ he assented, hastily. “You 
walk on now, or they’ll see us, Good-bye,’’ 
and he turned and walked away from her 
with a scowl of sullen impatience on his 
face, which changed toasmirk as he met 
the group approaching him. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards as the 
Court carriage was standing a little way 
from the entrance, Lucy saw him go up to 
it, and, naturally enough, she drew up be- 
hind the bank of laurels near which she 
stood and watched him —for to poor Lucy 
there was no sight on earth #0 precious as 
that of this elegant “Oxford gentieman”’ 
who had won her heart. 

Olaire, who had been studying the cata- 
logue, looked up as he approached. 

He raised his hat with the respectful air 
which he had aseumed of late, and said 

“Quite alarge attendance to-day, Mins 
Sartoris, I am told that lt breaks the reo- 
ord,”’ 

“T am very giad,’’ said Claire, “I shall 
hear a full acoount of it from my friend, 
Mrs, Lexton.”’ 
| «% gm so sorry you cannot go in,” be 
said, and be smiled rather nervously. 
‘There aré s0mm6 very good flowers.”” As 
he apoke, he looked down at the begonia 
which be now held in his band. ‘ Yon. 
‘This —er—is rather, fine, isn't it?’ 

Claire glanced at the flower and as. 
sented. 

‘Perhaps you 
Sartoris 7” he said. 


ashe 





will--er—aocept it, Mins 
“Tt will be a kindness 
—tothe flower; I shall be sure tw lose it 
before I get home. Please do!’ 

| Claire attached no significance to the 
offer. She rarely went into the village 
without some of the women or children 
presenting her with a flower or # shell; 
and she was averse to wounding anyone's 
feolings—eoven Mr, Mordaunt Sapley’s. 

“Oh, thanks,’’ she said, and she took the 
flower. ‘It ina very fine one indeed, Are 
you going back wo the tent? Ifo, will you 
please tell Mra. Lexton on no acoount & 
hurry. I am quite happy.” 

With bis eyes on the flower in her hand, 
he murmured an assent, and prudently 
took himself off. 

Lucy had seeu the whole of the little in 
cident quite distinctly; and as she hurried 
of disappointment—two 


away a shadow 


slight to be that of suspicion —crossed her 
face, and she sighed deeply. He had g 
+h A 7 a ‘ a f 
" A 
‘ y 
tu 16 ea 
ousy would not have awakened Ii #he * 
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not met Mordaunt Sapley a few minutos 
afterwards. 

He waa walking along, with his 
more erect than usual, and a simile of sat 
isfaction on his weakly vicious face; and 
he started as shecame upon him froma 
sidewalk. 

“Hallo, Lucy! not gone yet?’ he said, 
with a certain embarrassment, which she 
was quick tw divine. 

“No,” she sald, “but I'm going now.” 

“Ho, am I. Quite tired of it Beastly 
bore this kind of thing.” 

“You looked happy erough just now, 
Mordaunt,” she said. ‘What have you 
done with the flower?" 

He glanced at her sideways, and then at 
bie button-bole, with an assumption of 
aurprine. 

“My flower? Ah, yes; it’s gone—I must 
have dropped it. Wish I'd given it to you 
to take ware of."" 

Her face fushed asshe shrank with @ 
woman's horror of «falsehood on the lips 
of ber lover, 

“You, it in a pity,’’ he said, lightly 
“Never mind, I'll bring you one from 
the garden to-night.”’ 

She did not think 


head 


him, and hung her 
head, witha strange look in ber face, 
which would have surprised him if he 
had not been too wrapped up in bin self 
ealisfaction to notice it; and they parted at 
the end of the walk with only & faint 
“iood-bye"’ on her side. 

That evening Claire, for the first time in 
her life, waein doubt as to whatahe should 
wear for dinner, But her hesitation did 
not leat With woman's true instinct, 
abe felt thet if she did not wear an éveéen- 
ing dress, as usual, Gerald Wayre would 
think that she attached lumportance to his 
lack of a dress suit, and she chose a hand 
frock of soft black silk, and still 
softer lace, and wore a diamond bracelet 
aud peudant, a8 well asthe spray he had 
recovered for her, 

Perhaps, too, she was half conscious of 
the desire to appear at ber beat in his eyes; 
and again, for the first (mein her life, she 
feltasubtie kind of satisfaction in her at 
tire aw whe went downstairs to the drawing- 
Toot. 

Gerald was announced «a few minutes 
after she had gone down; and, as she 
glanced at bin, she thought that the plain 
nerge Bull gave bin aa distinguished an ap 
pearance as the regulation attire could 
have done, Ae for him, as be took her 
hand, be had hard work to keep his ad 
miration from declaring itself through bik 
ey on 

But though her beauty made his heart 
throb, i flied him with a despatring sad- 
ness ‘The almost priceless gems served 
ty remind bim of the hopelessness of his 
passion, lle stifled a sigh, then, witha 
Kroeat effort, regained bis usual alert bright 
new, 

The butler announced almost 
immediately, It was a most enjoyable 
meal, Mra, Lexton was full of the flower 
show, and Claire led her on to givea 
Kraphic acoount of i. Gerald, ashe ate 
bis dipner and listened to the two women, 
Kianced now and again round the magni- 
Hheent room, 

Strange to say, he did not feel out of 
jinoe; rather, it seemed to him as if he had 
been used to all this stately refinement. 
He did not feel at all uncomfortable in bis 
eerge sult, and the butler, who was asevere 
eritic of men and mauieére, noticed the 
abeenoe of any embarrassment on Geraid’s 
part, and remarked sententiously in the 
servants’ ball, that Mr. Wayre ‘was a 
perfect gentleman.” 

Gerald listened at first, but presently he 
began to talk, and Claire, to say nothing of 
Mra. Lexton found themsel ves completely 
entertained, (rerald had seen a large slice 
of the world, and could tell of what be had 
seen with that graceful simplicity which is 
beyond art. 

As he told them of scenes and incidents 


BOUIe 


dinner 


| consciousness, Somany young men just 
| talk for effect. 
/ the most extraordinary adventures—and | 
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Now, Mr. Wayre told you 


one feelathat they are true—and yet so 
simply, and without bringing his own 
share in them into prominence.” 

“You,” said Claire, quietly. There was 
a faint color in her face, and her eyes were 
shining brightly, as if in civairy with ber 
diamonds. 

Mra. Lexton laughed rather disappoint- 
edly. 

“} don’t think you admire him quite as 
much as I do, dear,” she said, 

Claire appeared engrossed in turning 
over the music, and made no response, 
and she was still thus employed when 
Gerald came in, 

He remembered that he was asked to 
sing, and glanced at the piano, 

‘‘Jwit too soon after dinner, Mr. Wayre?”’ 
sald Mra, Lexton, ‘1 hope not.” 

(jerald siniled,. How often bad he sung 
in the mining camp, the very moment the 
hasty meal had been devoured ! 

“1'm afraid you will be disappointed if 
you expect great things, Mra, Lexton,’’ he 
said. “I’ve just got the knack of the street 
singer, that’s all.” jie went to the plano, 
where Claire still stood, 

“Will you see if there is anything you 
know here?” she said, 

He turned over the pile ol 
shook his head. 

“in afraid not.” 

“W hat shall we do?’ 
a smile. 

“Eiitry and play something,’ he said, 
modestly. 

“Oh! said Claire, “I did not knaow—— 

‘Ob, 1 only vamp,’’ be said; and he 
struck up # rough and-ready eccompani- 
ment, then began to sing. He did bis best 

naturally enough, poor fellow—and his 
clear tenor voice rose and floated through 
the room. Mrs. Lexton glanced at Claire 
with a gesture of delighted surprise, 

Kut Claire, standing beside the piano, 
imade no sign, only when he had finished 
she said, very, very quietly— 

“Will you sing again ?”’ 

“Will not you?” he asked. 

‘Presently,’ be replied, almost coldly, 
for she was fighting, with “sweet maiden 
ferocity’? against the effect of his nearness, 
the deep musical voice which seemed to 
awaken a subtie echo in her heart. 

Hie sang again, and still stronger grew 
the spell upon her. She stood very near 
him, listening to every note, her eyes 
downcast, ber heart beating fast, so that 
the lace on her bosom rose and fell almost 
in unison with the liquid face, 

*Now, will you sing something?” he 
asked, and he looked up at her with grave 
entreaty. She turned over the music 
absently. 

“Here is eduet, ‘Love's Quest,’ ’’ he said, 
“TE think | know that. Will you sing it 
with me, Miss Sartoris 7?’ 


music aud 


asked Ciaire, with 


‘The ‘*Miss Sartoris’’ came afterwards, as 
is he were reminding himself of the fact 
that he was ‘Mr, Wayre, the architect,” 
and it recalled her to herself. 

‘Yos,’’ she said, in a low voice, and they 
sang. She close at his elbow, he 
could feel her breath upon his hair, feel 
the soft, fleecy lace—soft and fleecy as it 
was—against his shoulder, and he sung 


stood 


Gerald glanced at her vaguely. 

“Miss Sartoris—Claire—I must speak to 
you to-morrow !"" he said, almost hoarsely. 
“Do not be angry. Wait—try and forgive 
me—until to-morrow !"” 

Alas, and alas! To-morrow isa fatal 
day! If he had only spoken that night! 
Claire drew her hand away without a 
word, but ber star-like eyes ‘ingered upon 
his face, and their violet grew deeper. 

He got up—the room seemed to beswim- 
ming round—and said a hasty good-night 
to Mrs. Lexton, who looked at him with 
pardonable surprise at bisabruptness, and 
leftthe room, He caught up his hat from 
the ball table, and strode down the path 
through the lawns, 

He jad been mad, mad; and, yet-—— 
The tenderness, the inexpressible glow 
that lay in those violet eyes still shone on 
him, and set his heart throbbing and leap- 
ing. Was there then any bope for him? 

He had reached the turn of the path 
when a girlish figure came quickly, yet 
hesitatingly, upon bim, with a cry of 
**Mordaunt !’’ 

He did not hear the word, but saw that 
the figure was that of Lucy Hawker, In 
the electric condition of his mind, her sud- 
den presence contused him. 

‘*Miss Lucy !”’ he said. 

Then, as she uttereda faint exclama- 
tion, and drew back, as if startled and dis- 
appointed, be said— 

‘*We seem fated to meet by moonlight!” 

She drew tbe thin shawl, which most of 
the Regna girls wore, about her face. 

“It’s you, Mr. Wayre!”’ she said, with a 
gasp of relief. 

“I, my very self,’’ he assented, scarcely 
knowing what he said. Then he added, 
for he saw that she was trembling, and 
that her face was haggard and drawn, as if 
with trouble— 

‘*W hat is the matter ?”’ 

And as he spoke, the fates and his ten- 
derness for all weak things, prompted him 
to lay bis band upon her shoulder, with 
the strong man’s ready offer of sympathy 
and consolation, 

The words, the touch, were too much for 
Lucy, and she bowed her head upon his 
armin sudden collapse, and burst into 
tears, 

And as they stood thus Claire stepped 
out onto the terrace, her heart beating 
fast, like a wild animal, in ber bosom; and 
as she looked across the lawn these two 
figures, the man with his hand upon the 
girl’s shoulder, the girl with he: head 
upon his arm, stood out with startling dis- 
tinctness, 

She looked, and her heart seemed to 
cease beating, a mist rose before her eyes, 
a terrible cold, like thatof ice, ran through 
her veins, which #® moment ago had 
thrilled so warmly. 

She uttered no cry, did not move, but 
her face grew whiter and still whiter, and 
her lips set like those of » marble statue, 


CHAPTER XIIL 


UCY sobbed hysterically for a moment 

| or twoand Gerald, who knew enough 
about women to be aware that it was 

no use speaking to her until the little fit 
was Over, waited patiently. His new born 
love for Claire filled bis heart with tender- 





like #& man in adream, scarcely knowing 
that he sang. And yet the words were se 
significant! 


‘* He knew, where’er he went, 
In hopeless dreams bis love was spent; 
For blm no joy, for bim no reat; 
He toiled in vain on true love’s quest!” 


When he came to the last line, his voice 
faltered, then ceased. He still played the 
accompaniment, but glanced up at her, 

From the clear pallor of her face the 
Viclet eyes shove like stars, and he met 
their gaze, The music died away; he was 
back in the cave again, with her hair across 
his lips, her hands upon ber shoulders, 





in bis checkered career, Claire found her- 
self iistening with an almost breathless in- 
terest, and it was not until the butler, 
placing the famous Court Kegna port upon 
the table, bad coughed twice, that Claire 
sald - 

“Mr. Wayre, you will like 
I'm afraid I can’t offer you a cigar, or even 
Lord 


a cigarette, Wharton did 
smoke,’’ 

Gerald said he had a cigarette. ‘Hut | 
ami not supposed to stay long?’ he said, 


as he opened the door for them. 


“No, don't, please, Mr. Wayre,’’ said 
Mra. Lexton, who seemed to lose her ner 
yousness and I ity in Dis society 

“ ‘ ® u ' am ahe rin 

« - ane é x 

aw * aire ol as 

ever t ale & hi W ha 
1ik@ #0 ID Din Dim 1s the absence of self 


to smoke, | 


not | 


He glanced across the room, where Mrs, 
| Lexton bad been sitting, but she had 
| moved into the conservatory, not out of 
| bearing, but out of sight. 

“Miss Sartoris!’’ be said, scarcely con- 
| eclous that he was speaking. ‘‘Claire!’’ 

| She did not move, her eyes still 

| upon 


dwelt 
him, and— Was he 


divine madness of love was upon him; he 
forgot the social gulf that divided them, 
forgot that he was a penniless adventurer, 
and she the mistress of Court Regna. He 
took the small, white hand near him, and 
and love’s 


grasped it Orimily, avOoWa)l Was 
7 J>s 
ar 
ta a1 KA “ z * 
& ai 
w we y ir e68 harmonise ! she 
said Van you not find another duet? 


nad, or did | 
they shine with asudden tenderness! The | 


ness toward all women, and he felt very 
sorry for Lucy. 

Though he did not know what was the 
matter, he guessed that it was something 
connected witha love affair, and won- 
dered bow any young fellow could have 
had the heartto bring tears to the soft 
child-like eyes, 

If he had even known that Claire was 
watching him from the terrace, he would 
have felt no uneasiness, Ali his heart 
was given to Claire, his whole being 
absorbed in her, and it would never bave 
occurred to him thatshe would ever dream 
of being jealous of Lucy Hawker. 

Which shows that no man has ever yet 
understood a woman. When Lucy’s tears 
| had subsided, she drew a little away from 
| him, sShamefacedly. 
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world of trouble, Miss Lucy; 
our share. 

‘Yea, indeed, sir,’’ she said, with a nigh 

‘Just #0, Now, if you are in an, 
trouble and I can help you, | needa’t way 
that I shall be very giad to doso, | don’t 
want to force your confidence—~” 

“Ob, no, no, sir,” she said. “You are al. 
ways so very good and kind,” 

“In fact,” he continued, “there is some. 
one who has a right to know of any trouble 
you are in; and that’s your father, | have 
seen « great deal of the world, Miss ’ 
and I’ve come to the conclusion that when 
anything is wrong with a girl—or, for the 
matter of that, a man—she or he can’; do 
better than go to the father. I haven’t one 
myeself,’’ he added, gravely. 

“T have never had «ne that I remember 
a wish I had!—but I’m quite sure that 
i’m right. If there’s anything wrong, 
anything that worries you, no matter what 
it is, go to your father. I haven't any 
right to exact a promise, but, if I bad, I 
would ask you to take my advive,”’ 

Gerald’s influence over most women 
was a powerful one. With such a girl as 
Lucy Hawker, it was irresistible. She 
drew a long breath as if she were forming 
a resolution, 

‘*You are very good to me, Mr, Wayre,” 
she said. “Iam in a—kind of trouble, 
and I will go to my father.” 

“That’s right!’’ said Geraid, cheertully, 
little guessing that he had touched the 
spring of a lever which would work him 
much woe, ‘You tell your father every- 
thing. Take my word for it, you haven't 
a betier friend on earth.” 

“I know, I know!’’ she murmured, 
They walked together to the cottage It 
was late, but there were one or two per 
sons on the narrow road, and standing at 
their doors, and these gave them good- 
night, as they passed. 

When Gerald had reached his room he 
lita pipe and paced up and down, recall- 
ing every iucident of his evening at the 

Jourt, and trying to realize what had hap- 
pened. He had called Miss Sartoris, 
‘Claire,’ had, with the language of the 
eyes, told her that he loved her. 

To-morrow, he must go and tell ber #o 
plainly, by word of mouth. How would 
she receive his avowal; had he only 
fancied the tender look in her eyes, or was 
it really there? It seemed like madness 
to hope, and yet his beart beat wildly with 
hope. He knew that she was uoble 
minded; it was just possible that she 
would consent to forget the difference be 
tween them, would sink her pride of 
wealth and station, and consent to bo his 
wife. 

All night he dreamt of her; in the morn- 
ing he rose, bad bis bath, and after break- 
fast went down to the Court as usual. Lee 
met him at the half demolished wing. 

“You haven’t begun to pull down the 
other part yet,’’ said Gerald. 

“No, sir,” said Lee, “I thought | would 
clear away some of the stuff first; there 
will be less mess,’’ 

“Quite right,” said Gerald. He looked 
round the works, and then went across the 
terrace to the ball door and inquired for 
Miss Sartoris, 

“Miss Sa‘toris is not in, sir,” said the 
footman. ‘“Sbe started directly after 
breakfast for a ride to one of the distant 
farms, and she won’t be back til! the after- 
noon.”’ 

Gerald went away surprised and disap: 
pointed. His heart sank. What did it 
mean? She must bave known that he 
would come early in the morning; had she 
gone away to avuid him? Yes; that must 
be it, He wasa fool to hope! 

He returned to the building, and after 
watching the men for a little while, wel 
up to the room, He bad cleared _—, 
thing out of it excepting the portrait ¢ 
the unknown lady. He took this up and 
looked at it mechanically, bis though 
wiih Claire, 

The face seemed to smile at him mor 
pathetically than ever that morning, * ' 


———— 
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“Is anything the matter, Miss Lucy ?” 
he asked. 

“No, no, sir!’ she said, with a little 
catch in her voice. She had had time to 
find an excuse for her hysterical outburst, 
“Il was walking alone in the wood and | 
| thought I heard someone vehind me, then 
I saw you and ran up toyou. I was a bit 
frightened; I hope you'll forgive me, Mr, 
Wayre?’’ 

‘*There’s nothing to forgive, Miss Lucy,” 


he seid. ‘Il am very glad I chanced to be 
here Didn’t you call me by some name 
g 7 far ‘ 
8 Sa 4 i 
48 
Ah, i thought I did He said “| Was 


| afraid you were in some trouble. Thisis a 


it sympathized with his hopes and wncer 
tanties. In a vague way, it seerned pt 
| liarto him. He dusted it carefully w! - 
| his handkerchief, and, deciding “© take 4 
| home for cleaning that night, looked roue 
for some place of safety for it. 
| It occurred to him that it would be pone 
| in its old place bebind the panel then = 
| where else, at any rate, until they . 
| molished the room, and he ge 
there and fastened the pane! over !t; th 
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e about five minutes and then the door 

ed and Claire entered. 

ridiag habit, and as he 
t her, he thought of the morning 

a ee anne of the sketch he had made 

of ber, and which he looked atevery night 

pefore he went to sleep. 

She did not offer him her band, but 
stood holding ber whip, with her eyes 
downcast, There was no trace of embar- 
rassment on her face, which was perfectly 
calm and almost impassive. To him it 
hat it looked almost like that of a 
statue, exquisite in ite immo- 


ther 
open 
a was in ber 


seemed t 
Grecian 


lity. 
= peart sank. If there bad been a 


trace of bashful confusion in the lovely 
{ace be would have been encouraged; but 
be bad come to tell her of bis love and he 
would tell her, let the result be what it 


might 
“You bave been 


a es," she assented, and her voice was 
as im passive as her face, though the con- 
ventional words thrilled through her, 

“] came up this morning in the hope of 
yeoing you,” he said. “I have something 
to say which | almost fear to put into 
words, To me they seem so wild, so pre- 
posterous that 1 scarcely dare hope that 
you will accept them seriously.” 

She did not speak or raise her eyes, but 
both bands closed more tightly on the 
whip. 

“Miss Sartoris, | have told you just what 
lam; what the world calls an adventurer. 
I came here in the conrse of my wander- 
ings, and Chance—Fate, | think—drew me 
to meet you. Fate might have decreed 
that afier exchanging afew words with 
you, | should go on my way, but it willed 
otherwise, Since that nightIl saw you 
therein the woods we have met almost 
daily. From the very first hour of our 
meeting you have exerted an influence 
over me against which I fought at first, 
but against which | can fight no longer.” 

Still she did not speak, but ber breath 
seomed to come faster fora mument or 
two, 

“I bave felt that strange influence all 
along. As | Lave, said, I have struggled 
against it. | have told myself twenty 
times a day that you are as far above me 
as ‘be stars, that you are mistress of this,’ 
he waved bis hand slightly. ‘Rich, of an 
éxalted station, and that 1 am—what you 
know. I seta guard upon myself and 
thought that I bad learnt my lesson too 
thoroughly to forget the difference be- 
tween us, but last night my heart broke 
its bonds and declared itself. I must have 
shown you that I loved you.” 

Nhe raised her eyes for a second only to 
his face, there was no encouragement in 
them, but almost an expression of indig- 
nation, but Gerald was looking down and 
did not see the fleeting glance. 

“When 4 man loves a woman as I love 
you, and has shown her by alook anda 
whispered word that he loves her, he owes 
tto her and to himself that he should 
*peak out, lot the result be what it may. 
Iflcould have kept my secret I would 
bave done so, Jask you to believe that.” 

His voilve was almost stern, and the band 
that held the whip so tightly trembled a 
little, 

“I know what the world would say if 
you were to accept my love, It would 
“sy that! had no right to lay itat your 
feet; that you were foolish to stoop and 
accept it, But, notwithetanding this 
Knowledge, | have come to tell you, Miss 
Sartoris, that I love you,” 

A tremor passed over her face, and the 
‘iolet eyes were hidden by the long, dark 
lashes, 

“I love you with all my heart and soul. 
| bave never loved any woman until I saw 
you,” 

She glanced at him swiftly, and ber lips 
parted; but she set them again firmly. 


for along ride?” he 
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oo rigy weaning and misery. But I do 
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fe Yolce vibrated with passionaf® earn- 
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since! Tell me if | was indeed only mad, 
or if I may venture to hope ?” 

There was silence, broken only by the 
tieking of the clock on the marble mantel- 
pisce, 

‘*Will you not speak?” he said, almost 
breathlessly. ‘‘Answer me, ‘Yes,’ or ‘No.’ 
Be it what it may, I will accept it at once 
and without question. I know that I am 
so fortunate as to possess your love, you 
will say so. The difference in position 
between us will not count witb you. | 
know that, for! have learned to know 
you. Speak to me, Olsire! Your silence is 
terrible! I repest, I love you! I love you! 
I know that if Iocan win your love I can 
make you happy! All my life shall be de 
voted to you! I——”’ 

He stopped suddenly, and his strong 
band gripped the end of the table vice- 
like. Her silence weighed on him, tor- 
tured him. 

‘Speak to me!’’ he said. ‘Do not be 
afraid. If it should be ‘No,’ I shall not 
whine or resent it. I have no right to do 
30. Who am I that I should dare to hope 
for so priceless a thing as your love? 
W batever it may be, tell me my fate. See. 
1 only ask for ‘Yes,’ or ‘No,’ Which is it, 
Claire?” 

She raised ber bead and looked at him. 
It seemed to him, in his terrible moment 
of excitement, that there was something 
almost accusatory in the gaze of her eyes, 
now deeply violet. It might have been a 
look of aecusation or of indignant pride. 

He waited; his heart beating fest; then 
the words came :— 

‘It is ‘No,’”’ she said. 

He stood for an instant, as if soarcely 
realizing the import of the curt sentence. 
His head sank as be bit his lips, as if with 
an effort to control himself. 

“No?” he said. 

‘““No,’”’ echoed Claire, almost inaudibly. 
As she spoke the bent whip snapped, and 
she let the fragments drop from ber hand. 

“] understand,”’ he said. ‘I was mad, 
then, after all. My love must bave de- 
ovived me! What can I say to you, Claire 
— Mise Sartoris ?’’ 

To this question there was no reply. 
The silence seemed to weigh upon them: 
both, the ticking of the clock became a 
torture. The room seemed to swim round 
with Gerald; her ‘No’ rang like a knell 
within the innermost shrine of his heart. 
Outside, the sun shone brightly, the sky 
wes dyeda giowing red, but to bim it 
seemed as if a darkness had suddenly 
fallen upon the room, through which 
shone the face of the woman he loved, like 
a star. 

He stood with downcast eyes in silence 
for a moment, calling upon all bis man- 
liness to support him. 

“It is ‘No’ ?”’ he said. 
me ?’’ 

She made no answer, but turned away 
from him, so that he could not see the 
anguish of her face and on her quivering 
lips. 

He drew a long breath. ‘Well, I bad 
no right to expect any other anewer! It 
was sheer madness on my part, and I 
ought to ask your forgiveness. Ido 80.’ 

She made no response, and, after look- 
ing at her he tarned away and looked cut 
of the window, as if he could not bear to 
glance upon the face which meant so much 
tobim. The silence lasted for nearly a 
minute, then be said, buskily, as if he 
were trying to control his voice— 

‘*You will find it hard to forgive me, no 
doubt, Miss Sartoria. My presumption 
must seom a heinous crime in your eyes. 
You will not care to see me, meet me 
again? I would leave here at once, to 
night—but there is the building.” 

He thought for a moment, his face heavy 
with care. 

“Itis not necessary that we meet,’’ he 
said at last. “I need not come near the 
house, and you can avoid the new buiid- 
ing when! am there, All our business 
can be done through Mr. Sapley. When 
the work is completed I will leave Kegna 
immediately— that very hoar, if it be pos 
sible, I shall pass out of your life very 
soon, and there will be nothing to remind 
you of the—the annoyance | have caused 
you!” 

She uid not speak as she moved almost 
imperceptibly towards the door. 

“Qne moment, before you go,”’ he said. | 
“] want to say, to tell you, that you are 
quite free from blame in this matter. It 
was sheer madness on my part; a madness 
in which you had no part. I suppose that 
last night my love for you deluded me 


‘-You do not love 
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just the moth that loved a star and thought 
that because it shone, that it shone alone 
forme. By no word or look have you en. 
couraged mein my madness Do not let 
it weigh upon you. Iam not worthy a 
thought. A nameless adventurer has 
crossed your path, and if he has dared ty 
leve you—why, thatis only natural. He 
will go ashe came, and there will bean 
end to him.”’ 

He forced a smile at these brave words. 
Claire half turned, and her lips parted as 
if she were about to speak, but he held up 
bis hand. 

“For God's sake don’t say any common 
words of pity!’ hesaid. “I know that! 
am not worthy of your love, but that does 
not make the loss any easier to bear. Let 
me gO without a word, Misa Sartoris, 
either of pity or of censure. The man who 
is sentenced to death isnot oonsoled by 
the speech of the judge.” 

Claire closed ber lips and moved to- 
wards the door. He went and opened it 
for her, and as she psseed out he touched 
the skirt of her habit with his lips, She 
did not feel the oaress, did not meet the 
anguish in his eyes, and the door closed 
between them. 

[TO BK CONTINUBD. ] 
RE 

H« Knows How To Kage Coo. —Prob- 
ably the most extraordinary method of 
keoping cool in summer time ever heard 
of is that adopted by the King of Siam. 

This ingenious ruler escapes the sun's 
rays by depositing himself for hours at a 
time beneath the waters of a lace. There 
he sitsat ease ina bouse of glass utterly 
unaffected by solar influence. 

Asit is tor bimself alone, the room is 
only twenty feet square by fifteen feet 
high. With the exception of the floor it is 
entirely of heavy plate glass closely fitted 
into steel frames. 

The floor is of wood and steel, and 
directly under it is a second or false floor 
into which are placed weights of stone. 

While the room is floating on the lake 
all these weights are removed, but when 
his Majesty desires a cooling, tons of them 
are rolled in and the room slowly and 
silently sinks until it rests upon the bot- 
tom. 

Itis then at a depth of about twenty 
feet, and matters are so arranged that an 
abundant supply of air is obtained from 
numerous’ tubes leading to the surface, 
By means of other tubes the king is en- 
abled to bold conversation with those in 
the royal pselace on shore, as well as to 
transact State business. 

The furnishings of the submarine apart- 
ment are as lavish as those of the imperial 
palace, Every chair, table and divan is 
inlaid with gold, snd heavily studded with 
precious stones. The ornaments, statues 
and minor furnishings are of ivory, and 
the back of the royal chair is emblazoned 
with a coronet of emeralds. 

When His Majesty desires to return to 
the surface the welghts are quickly rolied 
out upon #« sunken raft by means of levers 
worked in an ante-room, and the room is 
drawn up by cables and hoisting apparatus 
worked from above. Theraft and weights 
are afterwards raised by the same method. 
The whole affair is as simple as it is inge- 


nious. 
a << 
SimMeLKE Ye Ervicrsnt.—Little do peo- 
ple think, when they see the brown por- 
celain cups on top of the telegraph poles, 
of the terribly difficult problem in electri- 
city which they solved. 
When telegraphy became 


an acoom.- 


plished fact, the continual escape of elec- | 


tric ‘fluid’? to the ground threatened to 
destroy the practical utility of the inven- 
tion. 

Allthbe insulators tried (india rubber, 
silk, glass, etc.,) were very expensive and 
either too responsive to changes of cli- 
mate or utterly useless in rainy weather; 
for, as is well-known, an outer coating of 


damp will conduct the electricity down | 


along the surface of alinost any insulating 
substance 

The brilliant discoverer of the porcelain 
cup (who bad taken the wise precaution of 
patenting his invention ) rapidly amassed 
a large fortune a4 soon a4 it was made 


known. 
t was founa to be almost perfect, 
It was nearly indestructible, and the 





| facture known to have been 


Kidiculously simple and cheap, | 


material remained unaffected by summer's 


beat or winter's oold. 
about the rain (hitherto considered an in- 
surmountable one) was overcome most sim 
ply by wrapping the wires round a hollow 
cup placea upside down #0 that the inalde, 
which alone communicated with the pole, 
and thus with should always re 
pain dry 
Me eff “ “ ' ‘ 4 at f 


the earth, 


The great difficulty | 


Bric-a-Brac. 


PicrusEgs.—A oow has been known to 
recognize the picture of a calf, and the 
tiger is said to be drawn toa trap by the 


ploture of acompanion. The timid horse, 
however, Itakes no notice of a picture, 
and the cat will not spring ata painted 
bird. . 

ANIMAILS,—Lious and tigers differ from 
the mejority of savage animals in that 
music has not the ‘east efiect upon them. 
But a paturslist who has been making a 
series of experiments at the Zoological 
Gardens in Lond: n, has discovered that 
they are greatly aflected by the smell of 
lavender water, and that under its influ- 
enoe they become quite quiet and docile, 

Never OuT or Smason.—By lighting 
bis hot houses at night with electric lights 
of 5,000 candle power, Dr. Wernervon 
Siemens ripens raspberries in seventy-five 
days, grapes in two months and a half, 
etc. The expression ‘in season’ may 
soon lose its significance in this connection, 
since by the application of electricity, 
fruits, vegetables, etc., can be had at any 
time of the year. The fruits thus pro- 
ducted are remarkable for brilliant color 
and fine aroma, but are not as sweet as 
those ripened by the sun. 

Court Foo.s.—The earliest French pro- 
fessional fool on record seems ti have 
been named Jean, at the Court of Charles 
the Simple. This fellow’s influence was 
so great that Charlies once remarked to 
him he thought they had better change 
places, As Jean did not look well pleased 
at the proposal, Charles asked him if he 
was not content at the idea of being a 
king. ‘Yes, content enough,”’ was the 
reply, “but I should be exceedingly 
ashamed at having such a fool.”’ 


Titles GALORB.—It appears that, of all 
the ruling sovereigns in Kurope, the Km- 
peror of Austria can boast the largest 
number of titles of nobility and territorial 
rank. Francis Joseph, besides his Im- 
perial crown, is in nine different ways en- 
titled to wear the regal tiara, twice quali- 
fied to be addressed as Grand Duke, onoe 
as Grand Prinoe, four tines as Margrave, 
twice as Prince, and in a multitude of 
different rights as Count and Lord. On 
the whole, it would probably be no exag- 
geration to say that his titles of sov- 
ereignty and nobility amount in all to 
considerably over a hundred, 


ArrroveED sy LAwW.—In Holland mar- 
riage by proxy is allowed. ‘This is the ao- 
called “marriage by the glove,’”’ and is 
usually put into practioe by a Dutchman 
who is sojourning abroad, and wanting a 
wife, is too poor or too far off to return 
bome for one, In such a case he writes 
home to a lawyer, who selects one con- 
forming to bis client’s requirements, If 
the gentleman approves he sends the law- 
yer a soiled left-hand glove and a power 
of attorney. A friend marries the woman 
by proxy, and she is shipped off to her 
new hone, 

MANY TIMEX 118 Weiuur.—A noted on- 
tomologist who had been writing on the 
wonderful feats of strength as exhibited 
in the beetle family tells the following; “1 
selected’’ (he says) “a oommon black 
water. beetle, weighing fourangd two-tontha 


grains, and found that he was able to 
carry # load of shot in a small bag, the 
whole weighing eight and a quarter 
| ounces, or exactly 6ight hundred and 


fifty-eight times the weight of the insect, 
If aman weighing one hundred and fifty 
pounds could carry a8 mch proportion. 
ately he could shouldera forty-five ton 
locomotive and then chain a train of 
cars together and take the whole lot 
across the country at the rate of five miles 
an hour.” 

Usep ny Karty Man,—The National 
Museum of Copenhagen possesses a collec- 
tion of prehistoric musical instruments 
which are particularly interesting in the 
light of recent research in the field of mu- 
sical history. As these instruments were 
found with many other articles of manu 
used by the 
tribes of Angles and Saxona on the Jut 
land peninsula, it may be assured that 
they were among the first Instruments of 
music used by our forefathers. They are 
horns of bronze, their form long and aslen- 
der, bent upward and forward in very 
graceful curves, and ending in large bronze 


disca, richly ornamented with curious 
buckle designs These instruments are 
called ‘ ree and are thought t have 
= ade during P , art 
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FAREWPLi. | » yped upon them | the dentist’s, Nothing but my old friend- | gaze, which had a certain w 

From where had be dropy po | ship with Topbam induced me to face the | about it for all its close inquiry. 
What had 1 in common with a “All these years I have told Myself the: 


vw. w. Lose in this mysterious way? Had he pod 
: waiting for them on purpose? she was ordeal. 
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Come out ‘neath the moon with ime, | asking herself. And then, why had it be lot of boys and girls apg, tn tae Bone would,” he said thoughtfaily, 
Stand bere and ites to that dreamy suns, come 80 difficult all of a sudden to feel at | ingand tennis? | was in a downrig yet—just lately, I have begun io - 
White the dancers dance the passion walts, ber ease with him—with this man who was | humor about it, for I expected to be bored | myself if, after all, it is possible, A 
era eee oon nearly old enough to be her father, whom | to death.” ago, I aheuld have laughed the ides 
Mow lay your little hand tn mine, whe had scarcely seen a dozen times, all | ‘‘And weren't you ?”’ now I don’t feel quite so Certain; 1 hays 
Tae tS Che cass Gene, Conr, 708 BaOw, told, in ber life, and who, those dozen | “No—I was not” been tempted once or twice to try snes 
CERES Sane Ws Sedwasn ao Me, times, had alwaystreated her witb anair| ‘Are you insinuating that the credit of | cure, only I dread the consequences if 


Yet sweet, my sweet, I love you so 


it 
3 due in any degree to | should be a failure, and I should 
{ studied courtesy which, delightful as it | your enjoyment was have me. 
oak was about as far removed from any | me?” she asked, with a brave effort at her | opened the wound for nothing. What le 
suggestion of lovemaking a8 # wan’s | usual frankness. “And you pretend that | your advice?” 
manner could be, you don’t know how to pay compliments! Once again the color came rushing into 


(), but the days have been pure and falr, 
O, but the nights have been fond and sweet 
Kut we have come w the end of all, 





Yet love will repeat and repeat. “] believe I’m going to fallin love at | Why, I should get too conosited to put up | her face; she drew her hand out ot hia in s 
They are calling you—Just one kise— last,” she was saying to herself, ina kind | with if you said many things like that to | wild flurry, as if she meant to make a run 
ae Sengeny St) CaEes Saee= of wiserable dazed wonder; “and, just be- | me!” for it, She thought better of it however, 


They are calling you—you must go 
tel Diess you dariing, and now farewell 
ee oe 


cause | have been so bard on other peo- ‘1 don’t think you would,” be returned | and stood quietly with her hand on the 


’ ’ . ing for a man who is never likely to care | setting too high a value upon yourself; “I should try the cure,” she euid, wah. 

| DOU BT 1) k A ITH in the least for me in return,”’ and, a8 for compliments, I never pay | ing a valiant effort to forget that she had 

d } 4 - “Mra. Weston has been telling ine about | them, I never say more than I mean. It| any individual interest in the matter. 

your sister's engagement,’’ he said, when | wasa very great pleasure to me to meet | “Anything is better than life-long loneli- 
BY THK AUTHONOF “A JRYING BAPE | they bad left the busiest part of the street | you. Do you know,’’ he went on, in a) ness, I think,” 

KNUR,” “RY CROOKED PATHM “A behind them, and conversation became | lighter tone, “I meant tostay only one “We will talk it over again,” he an. 

; possible, ‘It seems it is quite old news, | night when I came down to that party, and | swered, with a quick flash of the eye— 

but | had not heard it before, Is the date | now nearly three weeks have gone by, and | “some day when we have more time on 








HUKIKD CHIME,” ‘*aaWEN 








DALE'S ORDEAL,”’ of the wedding fized yet ?” 1 am here still? And | believe itis nearly | hand. Good-bye!” 
“It is to be at the end of November,” all your fault, Miss Chrissie, Asa rule, no Chris stambled in at the door, took 
CHAPTER V.—(ContTInuKD. ) “Three months hence, Well, | hope it} man going knows his own mind better | three strides across to the dining-room, 


HIN made no rewarks. The truth | will be everything one could wish in the | than I; and yet, here 1 am dawdling about | and shut herself in just as Monica and 
was that (he usual question of frocks way of happiness. As far as worldly posi- | from day to day without a plan beyond | Weston reached the gate, 

} bad stood in the way of their both ac- | tion goes, | believe it isan unexception- | the pleasure of the moment, and the chance All she wanted just now was to be alone, 

oepting # month's invitation to « large | able marriage ?”’ of hearing you sing again some time in the | utteriy alone, if only for five minutes, 

country house especially just now, with | “Yes; Mr. Conway isa@ rich wan; but, | jmmediate future, | had promised to be | that she might still the mad leaping of her 


Otive’s trousseau to be thought about; but | unless he makes Olive very happy, We | with my brother for the first of this month, | pulses before she was called upon to ook 








she could not explain that with any num- | sha’n’t fod much comfort in the fact that | and here we are at the fifth, and I am atill | a fellow-creature in the face again, 
ber of listening ears around thom, she bas made an unexceptionable mar-| here. Have you gmc pnd apaaa 

“T wish,’ said Farqubar, knocking awa riage, I’m afraid,” on meé to make me 80 unlike nyse 
the fisky crumbs of his first prema ane te are making fun of my stiff little “How angry your brother would be it OHAPTER VI. 
from the ends of his moustache and look- | phrase, Miss Christine,’”’ he heard you-—angry with me, | mean! T WAS a curious but infallible indice 
ing boldly across at Chris as he spoke—"'! “No—1 was not thinking of it—as a| Nothing makes me 80 cross as to have any- | tion of the difference of disposition in 
wish I was an only son, with a fine house | phrase; | was thinking whatit meant. 1 | body break a promise.’”’ the three girls that, while bappines 
like Mitton to invite the girl of my heart | suppose this ia an unexceptionable mar- ‘Does that mean that I have done wrong made Monica or Olive quiet and dreamy, 


riage, according to the general meaning Of | tostay?’’ be asked. “Are you tired of | i; produced so restless an energy in Chrie 
the term; and yet, if 1 was not suré—as | being amiable to such a siow old fogey 44 | ting that to sit still was a positive martyr. 
sure, that ix, as @ third person can be—that | | am? Must I pack my portmanteau and dom to her. 


tofor my long leave. I'd ask you, Mins 
Chris; and, what js more, you would have 
to come, Do you knowl should have 


made love to you if I'd been # rich man?” | they cared for each other quite tremend. | start for Norfolk and the partridges to- She was up and out before anybody was 

“Oh, no, you would not !’ she answered ously, 1 would as soon she married a | morrow morving ?? awake the next morning; and, by the time 
confidently. “You and I have been too | sweep.” ‘Well, a8 far as ‘oughta’ go, I think you they came to call her into breakfast, she 
good chums ever to have gone in for any- He looked at her earnest face—tbheir eyes | ougtt,’’ she said resolutely; and then had trimmed the high privet hedge round 


thing of that sort, my dear young friend, | were almost on a level—and a smile of | added quickly, as if she was scared out of two sides of the large garden. 
There never was the faintest sign of that | very decided approval appeared on his | her life at the thought that he might take The moment dinner was over she dressed 
sort of nonsense between us,’ own. herather word, “But do not give that herself and tramped off, without a word to 
“Well, it wasn’t iy fault,” he retorted, “And how much must people care for | as a reason that I am tired of being amiable anybody, on a long lonely walk down the 
with » deep sigh, which set Monica laugh- | one another before they arrive at that nec- | to you, Everybody is going away, I Winasth sunk, Action and solitude, in the 
ing. “lonly held back because I saw you | essary state of ‘quite tremendously ?’’’ he | should be only too glad to keep you back present state of her mind, were absolute 
wouldn't have itatany price, Thereis no | asked, with @ pleasant warmih of tone. | if | sould. When Olive has gone on her necessities to her, and nowhere could she 
knowing to what lengths | might have | ‘Mind, lam not objecting to the expres- | visitto her future mother-in-law. and Con be so sure of them as in a swinging stretch 
gone if you bad only shown me the alight | sion— like it) very much, but | am ask- | with her, and his friend Mr, Farquhar, we along the little-used road leading from 
ext encouragement lm not sure that] | ing tor information only, 1 have been out | shall be thankful fora little society, and Milobester to Winnet. 
have oscaped quite whole-hearted, after | of the way of all this sortof thing for 60 ready to imake a regular fuss over any The sun was shining brilliantly wheo 
all.’’ long thatl am painfully conscious of imy | stray dropper-in.”’ she set out; but when, after an bour’s 
“Poor thing 1! said Chris, “1 should ad- | own rustiness, These new terms trip me “That is athe picked me up for the smart walking, she turned her face to 
Vine you to spend your leave at Mitton | up constantly, and they make me horribly | pleasure of knoeking me down again’ sort wards bome again, and saw the black 
too, and solace yourself with Miss Con | conscious of the lapse of time too; like a | of speech,” he said. “You say you would clouds which had been piling themselves 








way.’’ Inariner who comes home after an absence | keep me back if you could, and then you up behind her back ever since she started, 
“I'm golpog to do so,” he answered con. | of half a@ lifetime, and finds allthe old | class me among the ‘stray droppers-in,’ she said to herself that she was in fora 
oinely, and the girls both laughed again, lights and beacons gone and new ones in | If you knew what a very intense pleasure thorough wetting before she reached home. 


“Won't you find it very quiet being left | their places, llow can he steer bis barque | itis to me to sit in that charming old 
behind, Chrissie?” asked Denzil, “Olive | Ull he has learned the signals all over | room of yours, and look out at that peace- 
and Conway and this rackety youth here, | again, aud how can I hope to find my way | ful green garden, and listen to your sing- 
all deserting you atonce, Of course Monica | into any lady’s favor until | know the ing, you would not make ine feel uncom- 
has ber Cwn especial compensations, but | new code too? Now you shall just teli me. | fortable with your nasty little remarks 
with you tt ia different,”’ | if I were going to propose toa lady this | about stray droppers-in. I sball complain 

“Oh, | have my compensations too,” she | evening, would it be the proper thing to | to Mrs. Golightly that you have been call- 
returned —“or rather | hope to have! Lam | tell her that | like ber quite tremen- ing me wicked names, and then you will 


Her first thought was that, luckily, sbe 
had notbing on tbat the rain could hurt, 
aud then sbe set herself to the task of 
making as good traveling as she could. 
But she had walked out ata rattling spoo, 
and the homeward road was upbill all the 
way. She was still a good mile and a ball 
from home when the rain overtook ber; 





Koing in for &@ month's regular systematic | dously ?”’ et a regular rating.’’ 
work at my singing; and then, whenmy | ‘#think,’’ said Chris laughingly, “that " Onrietine laughed. and it came down In a regular ce some 
voloe isin tip-top order, 1 am going to | if you really did like her quite tremend- “That shows all you know about it! I Looking round ber Io oy until the 
take a bold step, and strike outa line for | ously you would find out Low ww tell her | do not remember the mum ever giving shelter which might harbor t, she saws 
myself.’ | 80, Without being coached up in the right | one of us a rating in our lives. Wedo ali | rst buret oe gr id on ber 
“Nonsense! put tn Monica sharply, | expression,” the rowing; she is the most dutiful obedi. | Shanty, half-way sce : he which 
“Don't begin about that here, Chris, 1 | “Well, | think so too; only, when one | ent motherin the world; we bully her right, built up againsi cach re Pick: 
think we ought to be getting home, Major | sees the sudacity with which the young- | shamefully.” divided two fields from ea aa much » 
Denzli, if you greedy creatures have had | «ters KO to work nowadays, it makes a “You love ber very dearly,” he an. ing up her skirts to keep epee the heavy 
as many cakes as you want !’’ nan Of my years open his eyes,’’ swered. ‘Nobody can see you all together possible away from ~~ eld-gate and 


Farquhar looked sharply at Christine as | “Whata thing to say!’ observed Chris, | without seeing that, When 1 see you with soll, sne pusbed open ¢ 
they rose. Had she really got it in ber | with atouch of remonstrance. “One would | your mother you make my heartache with | ™®" awithy qusess See 
mind to carry out that threat about a thea | think you were seventy at least!’ longing. All these years that I have been | 8 the open door. be reach of the 
trical engagement? he wondered. Monica's “Well, 1 feel seventy when! find my- alone, I have never got over the want of a Once inside and beyond tis 


' laughing at belps 
determined avoidance of the subject | self among young creatures like you and | home; and I think I never knew quite heavy rain, she anno a aeeeeel round 


ftground and In 





looked rather like it. | your sisters, Do you know that | am | how terribly alone 1 was until I saw the | 8 suddenly overtahen, h to tell, the 
They separated at the shop door, fo ie | ’ i } ie?’’ to the daylight again; a : 

y #0} i » for the@) more than twice your age, Miss Chrissie?” | happy companionship between you and J did not have the 
men bad duties at barracks, anu Keihune’s | “How did you know my age, Colonel! your mother,”’ interior of the little a he world. 
Wing was in the other direction; but, be- | Ledbitter ?” Obristine’s eyes were shining with sud- pleasantest atmosphere in the pa 
fore they bad gone twenty yards farther | “1 committed the indiscretion of ask- | den Sympatby as sie turned to him, As she #tood there in the open po tbe 
up the street, they were overtaken by ing.” “Mrs. Topham told us about your watching the rain beating down i. on 
Colonel Ladbitter and Captain Weston, | “Jt was too bad of you!” trouble,” she said gently. “I have often | parched soil, there come gradual” 


was not alone, 
hing in the dark 
ce for bet 


| 
who, It seemed, were going out to @ place | “Was it? Then I apologize. L thought | felt 1 should like ic speak; but those | 42 M&pression that she 
on the Winnett road to look at a horse, 80 | a lady did not mind her age being known | thing are difficult.” there was some living t 
that it was only an exchange of escort. until sh6 was past twenty-five, Do you “] have never talksa about it,’ he re | ness behind her, It wasac 





Monica bad her shrewd Suspicions that | know, I thought you were the eldest sis. | plied—‘‘never, all those twelve years; | | having this ounknowD preses 5 until 
Weston would rather bave passed on with | ter when I first met you at Mra, Topham’s | don’t think | could begin now. There ans only com panicnship; and it was bo tual! 
an Ordinary salutation, but Lodbitter left | garden: party.”’ some wounds that will start bleedin she tound thar she was becoming al 
him no choioe in the matter ‘Yes; people often think so. Mouny’s afresh if you uncover them—mine is a frightened, that she turned poldly of 

‘We are going your way,” he said. features being more delicate makes ber of those, F i always keep the bandages on, | 8nd began to peer into the dimness 
— you going straight home? May we | loox younger.” Miss Chrissie, That is the only re » | malodorous little place. » 
walk oe —_ ape ? ‘What a pleasant afternoon that was! “And do you think,” said Chris elite As she moved from the doorway aoe 

5 ia ves " on ‘ me an oe mn . on _fopham #, do you mean ? ingly, as if she feared ever so faint a touch | side grew lighter, and thea wore 

7 " : _—— oo yo ne to think of it, what | might burt him, “that it will never hea figure of a woman crouchee ©! and ye 

ne ae 2 ; 5 , AUES bitter f the dark corners. it was4®* pene 

= . ne " v6 110 KALE > 1une’s W ¢ | a relief For a momo _ “9 nooo? 

met | know I dreaded it worse than a etas 10 | ia * A as L6 answered, and looked | tomed to the gioom, wide ope 


face With a steady searching | silent neighbor's eyes were 





ple, | am going to be paid out now by car- | quietly. ‘I don’t believe you are given to | gate to make her reply. | 
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terror. 
Caen quite frightened me!" she said 
gently. “I did net know there was any 


ove behind me. 1 suppose you are taking 
shelter from the rain, too.”’ 

The woman made no answer, beyond a 
nd a pitifal little movement of 
her head and shoulders, as if she wished 
for nothing but to be left alone. But 
Christine could see her pretty plainly by 
now, and she was horrified at her appear- 
ance. In her hollow eyes and sunken 
cheeks there was every sign of actual 


starvation. 
«] am afraid you are ill,”’ said Christine 


jouw pcan, & 


gagre sani seesk Ff || 


j upon her with a look of shrink- | looking about for an explanation of the 


phenomenon, she saw a tali slender wo- 
man and a man in gray, talking together 
outside the tumble-down shelter half way 
across the field. 

“An assignation!’ she exclaimed, in 
sudden delighted excitement. “It is Far- 
qubar, I am sure; but who the lady is | 
can’t make out at this distance, So that 
was what took the young gentieman off 
half-an-hour before any one 6ise thought 
of starting! 1 wonder if that poor old 
horse has been left out there all through 
that heavy rain? Itis a shame! Con is 
80 fond of the faithfal old beastie. Ah, 
they’re saying good-bye now! The gir! 
is coming towards the road and he is go- 
ing back into the shed. I wonder whoshe 
is? She can’t have seen us, or she would 
have kept under cover until we were past. 
A girl scarcely cares to be discovered at 
that sort of thing. Look, she is crying! 
Did you see? She is wiping her eyes with 
her bandkerchief. It has evidently been 
an overpowering interview. Aren’t you 
all aniety to see who it is, Colonel Led- 
bitter? Can’t you hurry up a little, Alger- 
non, 80 as to meet her at the gate?’ 

“We shall be sure to overtake her,” 
Weston answered; “there is no house for a 
clear mile along the road here. They chose 
a quiet enough place, didn’t they ?”’ 

“I’m rather surprised at Farquhar,’ 
Mrs, Weston went on, taking up the run- 
ning again; ‘‘he bas really been so devoted 
to the girl whose voice you admire s0 
much, Colonel; 1 thought he had given up 
these evil iitthe ways for good, There 
goes the handkerchief again! It can have 
been nothing less than an eternal farewe!! 
to cause such grief, | am all impatience to 
see who—— Why, | do believe—— Why, 
Colonel Ledbitter, it is your enchantress 
herself !’’ 

Ledbitter had been aware of the fact for 
the past half-minute. He received the in- 
formation in silence; and the thin affected 
voice went on. 

‘Well, 1 will confess I am surprised! 
Not that 1 ever thought so well of those 
girls as some people do, but I did not 
think they would give an assignation of 
this secret character to a young man, all 
the saine. I never liked that ugly one’s 
ways; it always seemed to me that there 
was more of dehance than candor in that 
assertive frankness of hers. I wonder if 
she will acknowledge us as we pase? 
Upon my word I don’t think I shall an- 
swer her bow if she does,’”’ 

Still Ledbitter said nothing; nor did he 
make any remark when Chris turned her 
face deliberately towards the hedge as 
they bowled past, and then turned right 
round, and stared back along the road she 
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the saddler fora job he had in hand for 
him. The saddler’s was next to the prin- 
cipal draper’s, and as the two men passed 
the latter place Ohristine came out hur- 
riedly with a small parcel, and nearly ran 
into them. 

She blushed asshe pulied up witha 
laughing apology, but as the blush passed 
it left her of asudden deadly white, for 
Colonel Ledbitter, raising his hat, walked 
straight on, with his features set as bard 
and rigid as «stone mask, and turned in 
at the saddier’s next door. She knew her 
dream was over as certainly as if Ledbit- 
ter had told her so in 80 many words, He 
meant her to understand that he had with- 
drawn from his position of the day before 
yesterday, and she understood it thor- 
oughly. 

“Mother has had a letter from Colonel 
Ledbitter,’’ said Olive, when Chris, heart- 
sore and weary, reached home. “Such a 
piece of bad news Chris. He has been 
suddenly called away to London, and 
doesn’t know when he may have the pleas- 
ure of meeting us again. There is a mor. 
sage for you. The letter is on the little 
table in the window. See for yourself 
what he says,’’ 

Chris went quietly across to the window 
and picked up the sheet of thick note 
paper, with the chocolate monogram and 
crest she knew so well. 

“Tell Miss Christine I will send from 
London the songs I spoke of last. Itis a 
disappointment to me not to hear her sing 
them; but this is a world of disappoint- 
ments, and he would be a happy man who 
escaped without any deeper one than this, 

‘Yours sincerely, 
“GnurTH LEDBITTER,”’ 


What was there behind the words? 
Something hinting ata disappointment in 
her? 

. * 7 ° * . 


W ben Christine had left Farquhar atthe 
door of the shanty on the preceding days; 
he had not been so absorbed by the mourn- 
fulness of the moment a she was, The 
sound of wheels had brought him out 
to see Who was passing, and he was thor- 
oughly vexed when he recognized the 
Westons’ trap. He knew Ledbitter was 
with them, and he knew also that ‘dear 
Fanny’”’ would recognise the house at the 
gateasthe one he had been riding, and 
proceeded to put two and two together, In 
her own charining style, until she made at 
least a hundred out of it. 

The next morning, when he heard of 
Ledbitter’s invended departure, he, in 
turn, began to do his little sum of addi- 
tion, and arrived very quickly at his own 
conc! usions as to the cause of the Colonel's 
sudden change of plan, It was such a dif- 





had come, until they had gone quite be 
yond saluting distance. He sat still and 
heard the unceasing string of ill-natured 
suggestions bandied from husband to wife 
on the front seat; and, though he would 
not join in with « single syllable, he was 
obliged to confess to himself that her de- | 
termination not to show her face did “look | 
as if she were ashamed of herself’’—which | 
was Mrs, Weston’s elegant way of putting 


it. And his one clear thought was, ‘Thank 
Heaven I did not commit myself irretriev- 
ably yesterday.” 

And Chris, tram ping along behind, never 
even troubled to notice who was in the 
passing vehicle, Her thoughts were with | 
the poor dead woman. It was not much 
tobe wondered at that she should have 
been heediess of one of the little conven- 
tionalities of life; and it was perbaps as 
tonishing that she should even had sufli 
cient presence of :nind to keep her tear- 
stained face hidden from the curious gaze | 
of the passers-by. 

Ledbitter had a bad time of it that night; 
he lay awake, calling himself a fool for 
thinking that he could make a gir! care for 
him, and planning his speedy departure 
from Milchester. 

He would have gone off by an early 
train the next morning but for one fact. | 
He was to dine at mess in the evening by 
Colonel Topham’s invitation; and a man 
whom he had not seen since the year of 
his joining was going to drive thirty miles 
across country, for the express purpose of 
shaking hands with bis old comrade. To 
disappoint him was of course outof the 
question. The only thing to be done was | 
to make all arrangements before-hand, 








— ) quite by yourself? Can I do anything for 
_ ‘ a poor creature turned her head away, 
neil. and signed feebly with her hands for Ohbris 
wo keep back. 
» an. “Too late!’ she muttered ina hoarse 
we weak whisper. “Don’t trouble; let me die 
ACO, 
— a was at her wit’s end what to do for 
took the best. Her sympathy was aroused, but 
which would be tbe most helpful way of 
— showing it? As she stood there, looking 
and down at the poor wreck of humanity 
lone, eroucbed at her feet, she heard the clatter 
ofa horse’s hoofs coming along the road; 
a and ran out Into the rain to stop the rider. 
look To her infinite relief it was Farquhar, 
riding Conway’s old gray horse, He pulled 
up at her hail, and, slipping the bridle of 
the horse over the gate post, caine dashing 
across the field towards her, 
“What are you doing out here?” he 
\dica- cried. “l have been to the horse sale at 
pa in Winnett, to bid for a hunter for Con, Half 
nem the world was there, What’sup? Any- 
amy, thing wrong ?”’ 
varie Nhe drew him just within the door, 
rtyr- “Don’t look round,” she whispered; 
“there isa poor creature overin the cor- 
Devas ner yonder, half dead for want. She isso 
time weak she can hardly speak. She muat be 
t, abe got into the town somehow, or she will die 
ound out here in this awful place, like a dog in 
a ditch,”’ 
eased “| will get home and send the ambu- 
rd to lance litter out at once,” he said; “but 
m the you, Chris? It is not pleasant for you to 
In the be left alone with her.” 
volute “Ob, | don’t mind that a bit! I could go 
id she aud leave her by herself again. She looks 
tretch as if she might die any minute,”’ 
from “Well, I'll get in and out again as 
quickly as ever | can—a quarter of an hour 
wheo atthe outside, 1’ll bring adrop of brandy 
our's and water out with me. You’re quite sure 
we to you don’t mind being left ?”’ 
black “Quite, quite sure! Go, dear boy—her 
pel vee life may hang on your getting back 
aried, quickly !” 
1 fora He hurried off atonce. It was mary a 
home. day since Conway’s old gray hack horse 
y, abe had been sent along at such a pace. He 
| hurt, galloped round tothe barracks and gave 
ako 6 the order for the “mbulance, got the flask 
could. Of brandy and water, and rode out again 
spoed, “if he were runninga race. But all to 
all the ho purpose. When we got out tothe shed 
a ball on the Winnett road; and hitched his 
k ber; bridle over the gate post again, Chris came 
along the hedge to meet him. 
[ some “Too late!” she said softly. ‘The poor 
til the soul’s trouble is all over, She died with 
) saw 8 her head On my shoulder, Tom, and with 
on ber her last breath she said, ‘God biess you, 
which young lady !’ I’ve laid her straight on the 
Pick- baré earthen floor, and shut ber sad tired 
juch # 6yes, It was all | could do.” 
) heavy She stopped, with a little catch in ber 
je and breath, and he patted her atlectionately 
and in oO the shoulder, . 
“Let the cry come, dear,” he said per- 
| of the suasively, ‘Poor old Chris ! No—don’t go 
t a back, dear girl! It oan’t do her any good 
rou now to have you there, and it will only 
ell, tbe barrow you up for nothing. I’d go home 
ave ibe 1 were you, dear. 1’ll wait here till the 
i. ‘iter comes, and then I’ll overtake you, 
oorwsy The rain is over for the present, and you 
on be Ought to get out of your wet clothes as 
to be 8000 a8 you can.” 
pe, tbat She oifered no remonstrance to the plan. 
g dark: “If you don’t overtake me you wilil 
feeliDs, come in as you pass?’ she asked, and 
for bet walked away, with the tears running 
yt unl down her face, towards the road. 
tually ledbitter and the Westons had been out 
-_ “ the Winnett horse sale together; the 
sof B o'one: bad gone to buy the horse he bad 
‘Ok6d al yesterday, and Mrs. Weston had | 
the lalked Algernon into letting her occupy | 
paw Wt _ *Pare seat in the dog-cart, because she 
p one Ought it conferred a real touch of distinc 
and J° her to be seen in the society of a 
thous . tls ter’s standing 
» nce! ack up the long hill int 
he os again, walking the horse up 
je ope eds iNest part, Mra, Weston’s sharp eyes 
a an ‘pon Con way’s gray hack, hitched 
it 





gale of the turnip-field; and then, | 





get away early, and leave Miichester by 
the first train, which started considerably 
before ten o’clock. 


All day he was more «ir 168A busy about 


the town, trying +t Sj U8OzZO nto one day 
the business he had ar fc S016 
weeks ti me 

it was about five < k in the evening 
when he and Denzil made their last expe 


vive a final 
allow 


atreet, t 
he could 


dition up the High 
order about the last date 


| do it,’’ 


ficult matter to interfere in, and yet it 
would be a bitter shame if Christine's 
whole life was to be spoiled for «# few 
spiteful suggestions trom a woman of 
Fanny Weston’s type. 

It was nearly six o’clock before he was 
able to get across to the Colonel’s quarters, 
for he had made up his mind how he 
could best do a good turn for his girl- 
friend. 

Even tben he had tosit out one or two 
late callers; but, when at last he had got 
good-natured Mrs, Topham to himself, he 
soon explained matters, 

“All I want,’’ he said, as he rose to go, 
‘4g to have the story told truly —-now—at 
once—before Mrs. Weston has time to 
spend ber version ail over the place, and 
I thought you would be thé best person to 


‘No,’ she answered—‘‘we will place the 
whole affairabove the rank of women’s 
tattle. You may leave ittome to see lt 
set straight; and, in my old friend Nora 
Golightly’s name, as well as my own, | 
thank you very heartily for coming to 
me.”’ 

Mrs. Topham took her way to her hus 
band’s dreasing-room and, finding he had 
no time to give her @ private interview, 
said what she had to say in French, while 
the Colonel’s man finished strapping and 
puckling his master into necessary condi- 
tion of military stiffness. 

It was a very full guest-night at the meses 
and an unusually animated one. Nine 
o'clock had already struck before the usual 
after-dinner routine had been got through. 
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first-rate man in action—as cool and dar- 
ing as any glum-faced martinet of the lot. 
Poor fellow, he would have got the Oross 
if he had come through the Crolinardy 
affair! He did one of the piuckiest things 
I ever witnessed in my life" 

“Quite a young man, wasn’the? Did 
he leave any family behind him?" some- 
body asked; and the Colonel turned 
quickly round on the questioner, as if that 
waa the tory inquiry he had been waiting 
for. 

“Why, Yes! But unfortunately they 
aré all girla—unfortunately because they 
have inherited their father’s courage, and 
It Is rather wasted on girle. Yesterday, for 
instance, the second one did a thing that 
not one girl inahundred would have done, 
Mra. Topbam came to my room while | 


was dressing and told me about it. She ia 
only aslipofa girl, mind you, scarcely 
more than out of her teens, which makes 
it all the more creditable to her. Is your 
timeup?’ This to Ledbitter, who had 
risen and was shaking hands with those 
near him. Then, ashe held him by the 
hand, Topham fired his last shot. “Fanoy 
that larky rackety Christine doing a thing 
of that kind! Sbe found a poor tramp at 
her last gasp ina cattleshed of the Win- 
nett road yesterday, and, after she had sent 
for help, she had the courage to stay there 
by herself and watch the woman die, for 
she was dead before help came, By-the- 
bye, Farquhar, you were the man who 
fetched the help, weren’t you ?”” 

‘“Yoa, sir. I gotup hereand gave the 
order for the litter, and tore back as hard 
as Conway’s old hack would take me, but 
it was all over.’’ 

Ledbitter was looking at him while he 
spoke, with a stirred expression in his 
eyos and about his lips which aliored his 
face almost beyond all recognition. Ashe 
listened, he made a movement asif to re- 
seat bimeelf, and then, suddenly recollect- 
ing himeelf, he finished his adieux and 
made his way out of the room. 

He stopped behind Weston’s chair as he 
went, and said aloud— 

“] should take it as an obligation to my- 
selfif you would repeal to Mra, Weston 
the story we have just heard. (Good 
night!’ 

Ever since her return from her shop- 
ying expedition to the drapers’ in the 

Jigh atreet Chris had worked busily away 

at Olive’s pretty frocks, It was such a fit 
ot unflagging vivacity as even Cbris seldom 
indulged tn, and it was maintained with 
outa break right up to nine o'clock, when 
Olive insisted on the work being put away 
for the night. 

“Well, then,’ said Chris, “I think I’! 
take a trot round the garden and cool my 
ardor a little before we go to bed,” 

It was very still out there, Hut pres 
ently a sound was heard—a firm timillitary 
footstep approaching towards her fromm the 
town. 

The footsteps camé on; but, as they 
neared the house, they grew softer and 
more cautious, almost as ifthe new-comer 
was anxious to pass without belng heard, 

Just for an instant she thought she must 
scream. An hysterical little gasp betrayed 
her. There wasa muttered startled ex- 
clamation, and two, strong, eager, tremu- 
lous hands came Kropingly towards her. 

“Chris, is it 9 7” came @ quick earnest 
whisper. “Child, did you fee! that I was 
coming-—that you are here to meet me? 
Oh, Chris, my dear, forgive me for having 
doubted your faith and purity even for a 
moment! Forgive me for having hurt 
your feelings! Let us forget all about this 
cruel little business, and begin again 
where wo left off. Do you remember, 
Chris? You advised me to try a certain 
cure for the old wound. Well, I can’t try 
it without your aid, child! Will you belp 
me to try it, Chris? Will you come to 
me, and give me the benefit of your tender 
sympathy? J will love you #0 dearly, 
Chris! You will be so precious to me, 
that your happiness shall be my first 
thought al ways, s0 long as God shall spare 
me to cherish you. Will you overiook 
the fact that I am old enough to be your 
father, and jet me love you, darling?” 

Chris was not likely to conduct herself 

conventionally in any clrcumstances; she 
held her face lowards hii withouta word, 
and he found the silent reply emineutiy 
satisfactory. 
“A grand fright you gave me, Gruth!"’ 
she said presently, laughing, asshe guided 
him round thé side of the house and in at 
the drawing-room window, “I thought I 
had lost you for ever. Mother, your future 
son-in-law !’’ she cried, throwing the din- 
ing-roem: door open with a flourish. 

The result of her surprise quite came up 
to her anticipations, for, what with delight 
and sstouishinent, Mra, 4olightly had 
much ado to check an attack of hysterics 
then and there, 

Mrs. Weston was permanently crushed 
by the last blow. During the nexttwo or 
three months the Golightly brood’ were 
#0 continually Ww the forse, the whole regi 





Farqobar, from along way down, was 
watching Leabitter’s restless glances at | 
the clock, and feeling oddly disturbed at | 
the thought that he meant going, after all, 
when he suddenly heard the name of (o- 


lightly from that part of the table 
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EVENING, 


AY a. KM 
Keyond the summit of the far off hill, 
The golden sun bas sonk In the weet 
No wind distarbes the air of evening atti, 
The weary world ts peacefal and at rest; 
One crimeon clond hangs in the upper alr, 
Like some fair ahip, that in a quiet bay 
Lies anchored, waiting for the breeze to bear 
Her awiftiy to etrange countries far away 
A bird or two, that bave not fall'n asleep, 
Still twitter drowelly from bush or tree; 
The shadows gradually onward cresp, 
And darkness, like the dim eternity, 
Which men know not, yet dread, envelops 
all, 
Foiding the fower clad earth within her pall 
ee ee 


An Old Man’s Darling. 
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bé -—T Misa Avis, you're wanted,’’ 

“Tell me something I don't know, 

Jene. Of course I'm wanted-—-nice 
people always are. Who wants me?’ 

“It’'a the master, mins." 

“Then I’m afraid the master must want 
i'm too busy to come.”’ 

“What's that, Miss Impudence ?”’ says a 
deep volos, ana tall broad shouldered man 
taken the place of the servant in the door- 
way. 

He advances a few steps into the room 
and then stopa, for he cannot get any far- 
ther, and looks round him in dismay. The 
room seemea full of books, They are piled 
on the chairs, on the sofa, on bis writing- 
table; while on the tloor, beside a heap of 
them, a girl im sitting. She has a large 
white apron on, and a #ilk handkerchief is 
tied over her hair. 

“Oh, Thane, why did you come in ?’’ she 
criss roporachfully. “I didn’t want you to 
see them till I had finished. Will it doif 
| come to you in halfan hour? | should 
(ike to finish here first.’ 

*You,"’ says Dootor Lythall ; and then he 
joes away, leaving the girl to finish ber 
self imposed task of dusting the books and 
rearranging them, acoording to their size, 
on the shelves which line two sides of the 
room from floor to ceiling. 

Doctor Thane Lythall is a man who 
might be taken for any age between forty 
and fifty. His hair is very gray, which 
makes him look older than he really is, 
while his erect soldierly figure and quick 
firm step are those of a young man. His 
dark eyes have lost none of the fire and 
his volce none of the clearness of youth; 
but bis manner i4 invariably so grave and 
reserved that his people think him ten 
years older than his real age, which is 
forty three, 

Avie Oalvert pokes the fire into a blaze 
before going on with her work, for the 
short October afternoon is over and the 
room is almost dark. She is a very pretty 
girl, 


“With soft rounded cheeks, and eyes as 
bright 
As sunlight on a stream,”’ 


anda very light-hearted one, too, as she 
dusts and arranges the books and hums a 
little song. Mhe is feeling rather tired 
however, and heaves a sigh of relief as 
she begins with the last shelf, which is 
close to the floor, and contains a row of 
big heavy booka. 

As she takes them out, she notices a 
small object that has been wedged in be- 
hind them, and she picks it up and carries 
it to the firelight. Itisa packet of le.ters 
folded in a blank sheet of paper and tied 
witha string. When Avis has brushed 
the thick dust from them, she sees that 
something i# written on the cover, and the 
color rushes to her face aa she recognizes 
Thane's handwriting. There are only two 
words—“Jeanie’s Laetters’’—and under- 
neath them there is a date of more than 
twenty years back. 

Avis site along time gazing into the fire 
with the packet in her iap. Who was 
Jeanie, and why has Thane kept her 
letters? She must have been his sweet- 
heart long ago. Did she die, or did she 
marry s0me one else? Avis looks at the 
packet almost with awe, but she never 
dreams of opening it. It is Thane’s se- 
cret, and no one shal! ever know that she 
has found itout. Poor Thane! 

Even after the packet has been hidden 


again and the books replaced, Avis can 


not put it out of her thoughts, and the 
rélii@ht shines on a very sober tlie f 
s puzzling ar 
” ew rgot tha ® wa 
she shrinks strangely k 
him- just now The little discovery has 
stirred the girl's nature to its very deptis 


Her grave-faced guardian tm presented to 
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weaving a little romance about him. How 
strange it seemed to think of him es being 
young and caring for some one! That 
must be the reason of his being an old 
bachelor. 

Oh, why did no one ever tell her about 
it? She bas always taken it for granted 
that he is quite happy with her and Mrs. 
Koes, and, when he has been more silent 
than usual, she has put it down to being 
tired; and all the time he bas been think 
ing about this girl—this Jeanie! How lit 
tle she knows of his life, after all! 
how silly it was of her to think that she 
was the most important person in it! 

A warm tear drops upon her band, and 
she begins to cry softly, without knowing 
why, conscious only of feeling very de- 
jected and forlorn. 

Nhe feels heartily ashamed of herself a 
little latter when, in response to & sum- 
mons to tea, she goes down stairs, after 
hastily washing her hands and changing 
her dress; and she is immensely relieved 
to find that Thane has been called out. 
She knows she has nothing to fear from 


aunt, who has kept bis house for many 
years—long before Avia Calvert came tw 
live with them, 


“Mra. Kosa, why did Thane never 
marry ?’’ 
“IT have sometimes thought it was be- 


Mrs. Koss answers, ‘His has been such # 
busy bardworking life! Besides, dear, 
until the last few years he has not been in 
4 position to marry-—there have always 
been #0 many people depending on bis 
help.’’ 

“Do you mean those precious brothers of 
his?’ Avis says, “It's ashame he should 
have to help them when they are all three 
older than he is!’ 

A taint color came into Mrs, Koss’s faded 
cheeks, 

“They are not the only ones he has 
helped, Avis. | was thinking of myself 
justthen. The thought that, if I had not 
been here, he would have looked out for a 
wife long ago has often troubled me, It is 
fifteen years since my husband died. I 
remember sitting alone in my lodgings 
and wondering what was to beeome of m6, 
when Thane came—dear lad !—and pre- 
tended he could not get on another week 
without me to look after him. I have 
never wanted for anything since, though, 
ax | sometimes tell him, I haven’t the 
slightest claim on him,’’ 

“Oh, Mra, Hoss, if you feel like that, how 
ought | to feel? | am not even a relative, 
Whatam I to Thane that he should have 
done all that he bas done for me? I can’t 
understand it all; it often puzzles me !”’ 

“My dear,’ the old lady says impres 
sively, ‘your father was Thane’s best and 
dearest friend. When he died and left 
you unprovided for, it was only natural 
that Thane should want to help you for 
your father’s sake, and we decided that the 
best way would be to have you here,” 

“But father died in Australia, and they 
had néver seen Gach Other for years !’’ 

“Why should that make any ditlerence, 
my child?’ 

Avis is silept. Sho is thinking of the 
day, six years ago, when the head-mistress 
sent for her, and told her, as kindly as she 
could, that her father was dead, and that 
she must have a black frock. She remem- 
bers how she cried until she was quite ill 
—not because she was sorry about the fatber 
who was unknown to her, but because she 
was used to feeling sad, and this was only 
one more trouble to cry over. Then a few 
days afterwards a gentleman came to the 
cheap London-boarding-school—a gentle- 
man with gray hair and kind e¢yes—who 
said, ‘No thin is the little girl, is it, Miss 
Lester?’ Avis was fourteen then, but she 
was very thin and small for her age. Then 
kissed her, and said, “Will you come and 
be my little girl now? I will try to be 
good to you,”’ 

And Avis remembers how she put her 
hand into hie and went away with bim 


her ever since, 

“I wish | could pay him back !” she says 
aloud. Her voice is unsteady, her eyes 
are full of tears, 
thing to show him how grateful | am!” 

“You are a dear good girl, Avis, and 





enough. If we love any one very much, 
|} we don’t expect anything back; we don’t 
think about it.” 
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she ! iows iim int ne Grawing room, 
feeling atrangely shy and nervous, He 
takes a letter from his pocket and looks 


her in quite a new light, and she falls to | down at her with a smile. 


And | 


the unobservant eyes of Mra. Koss, Thane’s | 


cause bo never had time to think about it,” | 


gladly, and how very good he has been to | 


“I wish | could do some. | 


Thane is very fond of you—that is quite | 
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“I received this in the morning from 
Robert Inglis, and I had a visit from him 


this afternoon,” he continues, ‘I suppose 
you can guess what it is about?’ 
| “Ob, yes!” Avis answers unconcern- 
edly. “He bas been bothering my life 
out about it for a long time.” 
“Well, dear,”’ Thane says gently, after 
| waiting a few minutes for her to speak, 
‘“‘what do you think about it?’ 
‘What do you think about it?” the girl 
| returns, raising her brown eyes to his. 
“1? Ob, I think Bob’s a splendid young 
fellow; and there is no doubt that he loves 
you most sincerely! You care for him, 
too, child, don’t you ?”’ 
“Yesx—I’m very fond of Bob,” she re- 


plies vaguely, “I think he’s awfully 
nice!”’ 
Kobert Inglis, the young engineer 


whose open devotion to Avis for the last 
two years has left no doubt as to his in- 
tentions, is the second son of the Squire of 
the place. Handsome, clever in his pro- 
tession, and the possessor of an ample pri- 
vate fortune, he isa lover of whom moat 
girls would be proud; but there is po ela- 
| tion in Avis’ face—only a little embarrass. 
ment and a shade of anxiety as she stands 
looking down at the carpet witb her bands 
clasped behind her, 

‘| don’t know what to say,’ she says at 
length—and her voice sounds as if the 
tears were not very far off. “I'm so happy 
here with—with you and Mrs. Ross, | 
don’t want to go away.”’ 

“Kut we can’t keep you with us always, 
ebild.”” Doctor Lythall returns, with a 
sigh; ‘‘we sha’n’t be able to satisfy you 
for long. Every heart, sooner or later, 
finds out that it wants only one person in 
all the world—some one nearer and dearer 
than all the rest,’’ 

“Does every one feel like that, Thane ?’’ 

‘““Yesx—I think so,’’ he answers gravely.” 

An awkward silence follows, 

“Don't decide too hastily, dear,’ the 
Doctor says at last. “Of course you know 
best, but, for my part, there is no one to 
whom | could give you with greater con- 
fidence than to Inglis. You see, he has 
kept other fellows off pretty effectually 
till now, but, if we sent him away, when 
otber men came and wanted you, 1 might 
wish they were Bob.”’ 

“Perhaps no one else will 
W by should they ?”’ 

‘Nice people are always wanted,’ he an- 
swers, with asmile, 

Avis sees the smile, and something 
seems to die out of her heart leaving it 
very cold. Of course she thinks it does not 
matter much to Thane how she decides, 
How foolish it was of her to imagine that 
itdid! He only wants to secure her hap- 
piness, Well, she can at least show him 
how grateful she is for all his goodness to 
her by relieving him of further anxiety as 
to her future. 

“I'll have Bob,”’ she says very quietly. 
‘I'll tell him soto. morrow when he comes 
Good night!’ 

She holds up her face for her guardian 
to kiss her. He does not often do so— 
only on special occasions, or when he is 
going from home; but to-night he kisses 
her almost solemnly, pushing back the 
wavy hair from her forehead as he does so. 
She looks very lovely with the new shy 
6x pression on her face. 

‘| expect this is about the last kiss | 
shall get—isn’tit? Well, it does seem a 
shame to waste then on an old fellow like 
me! Good night, my dear!” 

“What an eventful day this has been,’’ 
Avis thinks, just before she goes to sleep— 
“finding those letters and then getting 
engaged !’’ And a vague idea comes into 
her mind that, if it had not been for the 
one event, the other would probably never 
have taken place, 

Doctor Lythall sits niotionless for a long 
time after she left him, thinking deeply and 
quite forgetful of the fact that that he has 
had nothing to eat for several boura. Judg- 
ing from his face, his thoughts are not 
| happy ones, 





want me. 





| ‘What a disappointing thing life is!” he 
inutters at last, rising and stretching him- 
self wearily. “Browning Says it is ‘just 
our chance o’ the prize of learning love,’ 
| I’ve missed it somehow,” he adds, with a 

sigh, as he goes up-stairs, 
7 * e s 


* 
“I can’t think what’s come to you, Avis! 


You're enough to try the patience of a | 


saint! I can’t please you, however hard | 








Let’s agree to jilt each other—shal! wer 

They have been engaged three 
Christmas has come and gone, te 
Avis more pleasure and festivities 
she bas had in the whole of her life before 
for Bob is very proud of his and 
takes her sbout with him everywhere, (id 
Mr. Inglis is delighted with his future 
daughter-in-law, and Mrs. Raiph, the wife 
of Bob’s eldest brother, has grown 

quite 
fond of her, and riva's the other two ia 
their efforts to spoil her. 

Avis tells herself constantly that she le 
a very lucky girl, and reproaches hereeif 
for not being happier. Ifonly she eouid 
xeop friends with Bob, how delightful 
everything would be! 

But this is precisely what she cannot do, 
She is indifferent to his anger, im patient 
under bis caresses, and s0 short-teni pered 
that Bob is at his wits’ end to know how to 
please her. 

He is as deeply in love with her as ever, 
but he cannot help feeling that it is rather 
a trial to be engaged to a girl who seems 
to take a positive delight in finding out 
how few ideas they have in common, and 
in proving how totally unsuited they are 
to each other. But, with all their quar. 
reling, this is the first time she has said 
anything about breaking off the engage 
ment, and he turns a little pale and cap. 
not find a word to say. 

They are alone together in the drawing. 
room, and Avis rises and, going to him as 
be stands with his back to the fire, begins 
to speak quite earnestly. 

“*] wish you'd throw me over, Bob,” sbe 
says. ‘I'd bear all the unkind speeches 
people would make about me; I'd even 
help them to a few! I’m ‘0 tired of 
squabbling! Oh, I know it’s not your 
fault’’—-as he makes an impatient gesture 
—‘it is I who have changed! I used to be 
sweet-tem pered, and now I’m always ir 
ritable and cross, Even Mra, Ross gets 
angry with me, and Betsy scolds me, and 
Thane—oh, well, hes just the same; but 
then I see so little of him nowadays!” 

“What does Betsy scold you about? | 
hope she lectures you on your conduct to 
me,”’ 

Betsy is the cook, an old and valued ser- 
vant of the Doctor’s and the ruler of bis 
household. Jane, the housemaid, gives it 
as her opinion that she nursed the masier 
when he was a baby; but Betsy will not 
own to this, being somewhat sensitive on 
the score of her age. She is good-ten- 
pered, though apt to be rather severe in 
judgment. 

“Ob, dear me, no!” Avis says, withs 
laugh. “You’re not by any means 
favorite of hers. She says you're s mos 
‘bom basterous’ young man—whatever that 
may be—and she can’t see why 1 ‘took up’ 
with you. No; she was scolding me for 
being cross, She says, if I’m miserable 
myself, that’s no reason why I should 
make cther people #0 too.” 

“Are you miserable? Then it must be 
my fault,’ Bob says despairingly; ‘and : 
would give my life to make you bappy! 

“It isn’t your fault, Bob—it’s ali mine; 
you’re tar too goud for me. | can’t think 
why you care for me, for I’m not at alls 
nice girl. 1 never was very nice” —regre- 
fully—“but nowadays I’m just horrid! 
Even Thane is disgusted with me, | be 
lieve. 1 offered to kiss him this morning 
before he went to London, and — 
patted my cheek instead, 1 did fe 
snubbed !”’ ail 

“Perhaps he thinks that your kisses ®". 
belong to me now,” Bob replies, putting 
his arm round her as he speaks. “Give 
me one now, sweet, and don’t let us quar 
rel any more!’’ 

‘anaes Bob !” Avis protests, trugsins 
to get free, ‘You know I can’t hear oi 
kissed; and J wish you wouldn’t touch me 
I bate you to catch hold of me--it's 
vulgar !”’ : 

oT like to be vulgar,” Bob ne oe - 
something in her face warns him tha ‘aly 
no joking matter, and hé lets her a we 
dearest,” he says gently, ‘1 wonder ban 
will ever understand how mocb ! 

ou?’ ‘ : 
7 “I don’t want you—not 4 bit 1? she 8° 
awera, with adoleful shake of the © 
words bs 
Then, seeing how much ber é 
hurt him, she adds, with a ratber “4 
; 1 to want m6, 
smile, “But {| want yo ps_end 
cause—because nobody else dos" 
then she bursts into tears. 
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“Betay,” she said suddenly, “you taught 
me how to make puddings and pies; | 
wish you would teach me how to make 
love. Bobsays my heart is as hard ag a 
brick I’ 

“Jt’s a pity but what he’d look out for 
somebody with a soft one, then, and leave 
you alone, You're too good for the likes 
o’ him!” 

“Betsy !’’—in a shocked tone, “What a 
dreadfal thing to say, when you know I 
haven’t a farthing of my own and am de- 
pendent on the Doctor for everything! 
Why, Bob’s far above me in every way!” 

«“] wish he was a bit farther—so far that 
you couldn’t see him at all,” Bewy re- 
joins, with & grim smile—“and then 
maybe, when you’d done star-gazin’, 
you'd see what was just under your 
nose,”’ 

She glances sharply at the girl as she 
says this; but Avis does not seem to have 
heard her. 

“Ay, my dear,” she says, tenderly, ‘‘that 
iad’s not the man for you! Can’t you see 
it? You’re such a wilful girl, and so fond 
o’ your own way, and you want somebody 
strong—somebody you can look up to and 
who'll make you mind.” 

“But I don’t like being made to mind,”’ 
Avis says, smiling. ‘‘Nobody knows that 
better than you, Betsy. I should never 
dream of obeying Rob, who is not many 
years older than I am.” 

“He'll make you obey him, ff I’m not 
much mistaken,” Betsy says dryly; ‘ and 
you'll find out some day, miss, when it’s 
too late, that it’s better to be an old man’s 
darling than a young man’s slave.’’ 

“An old man’s darling!’ she repeats 
softly to herself. “It sounds— it sounds 
nice !"’ 

. * * * . am 

“I's an awfully good thing for me, Doc- 
tor. I think myself very lucky to have 
secured it! And, if 1 can only persuade 
Avis to go out with me, I shall be the hap- 
piest man alive! I should feel more sure 
of herif you would promise to be on my 
side, Doctor, and help me,’’ 

“How do you expect me to help you ?”’ 

“Oh—er—i don’t quite know! But, if 
you wouldn’t mind explaining to her and 
—and showing her that its her duty to 
g0,”’ Bob stammers, 

“You surely can’t expect me to tell the 
child | want her to go ?”’ 

“No, sir, of course not! And I beg your 
pardon. I was forgetting that you had the 
first claim on ber.’’ 

“No, Inglis—you have the first, the only 
clain on her, I speke without thinking. 
| will do what I can for you.”’ 

“Thank you! Itis very good of you,”’ 
Kob says humbly. “I’m afraid I selfishly 
forgot that it will be awfully hard for you 
to part with Avis, You will miss her very 
much—you and Mrs, Koss,”’ 

The young man rises to leave. The 
Doctor goes with him to the door, and then 
walks back to the study, feeling as if in a 
dream. What will his life be like when 
whe has gone out of it perhaps for ever ? 

He raises his head and looks round the 
room a8 if for an answer. The sound of 
the piano breaks the silence, coming faint 
and sweet through the closed doors; and 
then he bears Avis’ voice, clear and joy- 
ous, singing one of his favorite songs. 

The music ceases and silence follows. 
A door opens and Avis crosses the hall; 
and he holds his breath as he hears the 
light quick footsteps stop at his door. The 
Kirl opens it and says in a doubtful tone— 

“Are you there, Thane ?’”’ 

A flood of light comes in with her, but 
'tcannot reach the dark corner where he 
“its in the depths of his arm-chair. He 
does not speak, and she goes away again, 
and the light x0es8 with her. 

“Yes—that is how it will be too, ‘The 
\ife of my life is clean gone out,’ a great 
‘aan said when his wife died;” and the 
words flash into Thane’s mind and find an 

Scho In his heart. “Heaven help me!’ he 
kroans, “And to think that I have only 
Just found it out!” 

* * * ~ * * 

_ Avis, | wish you would go and find 
Thane, and tell him that tea will be ready 
Presently, and ask him to come and have 
*omé with us, He never comes unless he 
is reminded. | really believe he gets 


begins to play a tune on his room door. 
It is some minutes before Thane opens it. 

“What do you wan't?” he demands 
rather irritably. 

“You!” she returns, gaily. ‘I’ve been 
looking for you everywhere! Now you 
needn’t glare at me like that; I’m not 
going down without you—so come along.” 

“I thought Bob was here,’’ he says, as 
Avis puts her band on his arm, and they 
go down stairs together. 

“So he was; but he went away about an 
hour ago. There’sa glorious fire in the 
study. Shall we go in there fora little 
while? It looks s0 cosy—and I want to 
talk toycu. Do you know, it makes me 
feel so old and grown-up, going down 
stairs with you in this sedate fashion?” 
she says, looking upat him. “Do you re- 
member how you used to swing me down 
the whole way with just one arm around 
me, when | wae a girl?’ 

“When you were a girl?’ he echoes, 
smiling. ‘What are you now, pray?’ 

He feels very old himself, ashe sinks 
into his chair, and watches Avis warming 
her hands at the fire, with her face turned 
away from him. 


“Go and sit down, Avis,’ he said 
quietly. “You said you wanted to talk to 
me,”’ 


**You’re not very friendiy,’’ she says, in 
an aggrieved tone, obeying him at once, as 
she elways does, “I wish I’d only told 
Mrs, Ross instead; she would have been 
far nicer.’’ 

“I don’t doubt it. I suppose itis about 
the hasty wedding and the departure for 
India, isn’t it? Bob has told me all about 
it, you see, But I’m glad you came to me, 
child. Mra, Koss and you will have plenty 
to say to each other soon with all your 
dresses and finery to talk about.”’ 

“No, we sha’n’t,’”’ she says shortly, ‘‘be- 
cause I’m not going !’’ 

“You surely are not selfish enough to 
wish Kob to throw up a good offer because 
you don’t like the idea of going out?’’ he 
Says, steadying his voice by a strong 
éiiort. “I think it is your duty to go, 
Avis. He may not be back in Kngland 
for several years; and | «don’t like long 
engagements.”’ 

“Neither do I; that’s just what I told 
him.” She has gone back to her old place 
on the rug, and she looks up now witha 
soft laugh. “Ob, you goose! Look at that! 
Can’t you see? Well, then—feel !’’—-and 
she leans forward and draws her ring)eas 
hand across his cheek. 

The flames flicker no longer in the grate, 
and Avis cannot see Thane’s face. He 
neither speaks nor moves; and she she 
proceeds to explain further. 

“Oh, we had a dreadful scene! Prayers 
and threats were alike of no avail, as the 
books say. I cried, and Bob lost his tem- 
per. 

‘“] knew you would be vexed, Thane, 
but I didn’t think you would be so crosa,”’ 
she says rather tremulously. ‘Don’t be 
angry when | am #80 pleased! Ob, it was 
worth while getting engaged if only for 
the bliss of being free again! And it’s of 
no use pretending that you wanted to get 
rid of me, because you didn’t. I sha’n’t 
believe it if you tell me so! I wish there 
was nobody in all the world but you and 
me!’’ 

“My darling!’’ 
The words were only whispered, break- 
ing from Thane in spite of himself; but 
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“Did you begin to—to care only then?’ 
she asks shyly. “I think I began long 
before you did, though I didn't know it.” 

Then she too has a confession to make 
about the day when shetound Jeanie’s 
letters; but a moment afterwards, when 
she sees the look that comes over his face 
—s look of grief and shame—she wishes 
she had never mentioned it. 

“Oh, Thane, I’m sorry I said anything 
about it!” she says pitifully. ‘Does it 
hurt so much as that? Don’t tell me 
about it—!I don’t want to hear; and I don’t 
mind not having been the first—at least, 
not much!’ . 

Thane draws her down beside him on 
the sofa and makes her listen, 

“Do you know who Jeanie was, dear?” 
he says gravely. ‘I must tell you all 
about her some day; but a very few words 
will suffice now. She was my little sister, 
Avis—my only sister. She was the young- 
est of us all, and we boys were very fond 
and proud of her; but I was her favorite 
brother, and at that time! think she was 
the only person I really loved in the 
world.”’ 

“I never knew you had a sister, Thane. 
Why did I never hear about her ?’’ 

‘Listen, dear! Just after she left school, 
she went on a visit to one of her girl- 
friends, and there she met a handsome 
scoundrel of a man who soon made her 
care for bim. He was a married man, but 

-but my poor little sister ran away with 
himm—she was only seventeen, Avis. No 
one knows whatthe trouble was exoept 
| your father; | think | should have gone 
mad but for him! Jennie would not come 
back, though | did everything I could to 
induce her; and soon after we lost sight of 
her. She died in less than a year; and it 
was your father who found her. He and 
your mother were on their honeymoon, 
and they found her dying in a village in 
Italy. 1 arrived there too late, She died 
in your mother’s arms, with your father 
holding her hand. It was sucha consola 
tion to all of us, for Jennie had always 
been fond of John; he was like one of her 
own brothers, and your mother was one 
of the sweetest women that ever lived. 
Those letters you found were what Jeanie 
wrote to me during the last year she was 
at school.”’ 

For a few minutes after this neither of 
them speaks, Avis longs to comfort 
Thane, but cannot think of anything to 
say; #0 ste only nesties closer to him and 
lets him strode her cheek in silence, 

“I’m 80 glad to hear of something nice 
that father did!’ she says, after a while. 
“] try not to think unkindly of him; but 
why did he never trouble himself about 
meé all those years ?’’ 

“He was never the saine man after he 
lost your mother, Avis; and I dare say he 
felt that you would be safer at school than 
roaming all over the world with him, If 
1 bad known, | should bave come and 
carried you olf sooner; but till hia death I 
was not even aware that there was such # 
little girl.’’ 

“And now you are going to marry her!’’ 
Avis says softly. 

in spite of bis great happiness, her words 
send a pang through his heart, and a look 
of deep anxiety comes into his face. 

“My little Avis,’’ he says remorsefully, 
“] wonder if 1 am doing wrong? Ain J] 
taking advantage of your goodness? | am 
much too old for you, my’ child. Per- 
haps | ought to give you up; and~yet how 








Avis hears them, and they alter her whole 
life. When Thane turns round, he s#6es | 
that her face is quite white, her head is | 
drooping on her breast, and one hand is 
held out ina groping, uncertain way. He | 
takes it in his. 

“What is it Avis?’ 

“J—I think 1 am dying !’’ 
And, indeed, the strong emotion that | 
sweeps over her, added to what she has 
undergone in the afternoon, ix almost too 


tirst time in her life, Kut the next moment 
tne blood rusnes back to her heart, for 
Thane’s strong arms had caught her to 
him, and the colorcemes into ber cheeks 
beneath his passionate kisses. 

“Are you better now, my precious one?” 
he asks presentiy; and Avis whispers, 
‘Yea,’ 

A feeling of 





nore unsociable every day! 1 think hé 
went into the study, dear, I hope Jane 
i wane up a good fire for him and 
‘ighted his lamp !’’ 


Avis hopes dévoutly that Jane has done 


either. Without any additional light, 
enue’ Ke6én eyes will find out easily 
Y hat she has been crying 
Snot in the study 
s-room, or in his consuiting-ro« 
" '' &boul to give up the search when 


she 


hears his firm footateps pacing to and 
fro 
'O OVerhead, and she runs up-stairs and | 





peace steals over ber as she rests her head 
against his broad shoulder and holds ore 
of his bands in both hers, as if she never 
meant to let it go. 


Oh, how blind she has been! She does 
not understand it all yet; but one thing is 
ear her— she is s darliing-—she nee 

aws “ - 
her a tle f what he t ‘ 4 
night, when the shock of hearing tbat s 
showed him how 


was going to leave him 
dear she was to him. 


great thankfulness and | 


could | bear to lose you now? Are you 
quite sure you love m6, my own? Are 
you really willing to give up # young and 
handsome lover to be an old man’s dar- 


| hing ?’’ 


Her heart thrills at the words. Why, 


| that was what Betsy had called her! Some 


day she will tell bim about it, but not 
now; itmight burt him. At present her 
one thought is how to drive the shadow 


much for her, and she turns faint for the | from bis face—how best to convince him 


that she quite, quite sure, 

“Thane,’”’ she says earnestly, putting 
her arms around hia neck, “you never 
doubted me before; why should you do #0 
now? And don’t cail yourself an old 
man; you’re not old atall! And, if you 
were a bundred, it would make no differ- 
ence—how could it? Promise me not to 
worry about—about my being #0 young. 


W bat does it matter—oh, what does any- 
thing matter—now that | am your dar- 
ling and—and you are mine?’ 
8 
THAT which especially distinguishes a 
bigh order of man from a low order of 
rial \ at wi I ONAL Lon | BUmMmanN 
a‘* OM . - “ 
ra a 
~ 4 
4 are 4 | persona pleas 
dulgei 6, ua j r "” 
aome other line of conduct is more directly 
} right 


Scientific and Useful. 





TRLEORAPH PoLxes.—Telegraph poles in 
Switzerland are preserved from rapid 
decay by being charged with a creosote 
componnd pressed by gravity into one 
end of the wood. 

Or, on TrounLep Watrrs.—An “oil 
bomb” for calming waves, which oan be 
fired a short distance, bas recently been 
invented. The bombs are perforated with 
small holes, thus allowing the ofl to run 
out in about an hour. 

ACRTYLINE Gas.—Aoetyline ges is being 
used to light up the cars of one Paria street 
car line, being generated in littie tanks 
carried on the platform. A month's trial 
has shown that the gas is cheaper than 
either kerosene or electricity as an illumi- 
nant. 

GLASS FLOORS —A new warehouse in 
Paris has been built with glass floors. The 
initial cost has been considerably over 
that of the ordinary floor, but in view of 
the fact that toughened glassia so much 
longer lived than wood, the experiment is 
likely to prove cheaper in the long run. 


Sa wpust,-—Saw dust is turned into trans- 
portable fuel in Germany by a very sim- 
ple process, It is heated under high steam 
pressure until the resinous ingredients be- 
come sticky, when it is pressed into 
bricks, One man with a two-horse power 
machine can turn out 0 000 bricks # day.| 

VENKKRING —A new kind of veneering 
material is reported from Germany. This 
is con, posed principally of infusorial earth 
mixed with various binding and coloring 
ingredients, and spread in layers over a 
wooden case; on the mass becoming dry 
itiscut into sheets or viocks which re- 
semble in otlect that of figured wood, 


MARBLE. -—An artificial marble, which 
can be applied to walls and furniture while 
ina soft or plasti: coadition, has been 
brought out, The “marble” is delicately 
veined, like the natural varieties, while 
being hard and durable. The” fact that it 
can bo applied like stucco permits of tts 
fitting easily to its place and being as 
easily repaired when broken. 
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Farm and arden, 


PouLTRY.—Damp poultry houses may 
be made dry by placing lumps of stone 
lime in the corners of the house, ‘She lime 
will absorb the moisture and also assist in 
warding off disease. 

Kaus —One of the simplest way to pre 
serve eggs is the following : Apply to them 
witha brush a solution of guim-arabic, or 
immerse them in it. Let them dry, and 
afterwards pack thomin powdered char- 
coal. 

Foor Kor, —Foot rot in sheep has deterr- 
6d inany farmers from keeping large 
flocks, It may always be traced to damp 
ground, Where hilisides are given over 
to sheep foot rot seldom appears. Lack of 
shelter is also a source of disease, for when 
a sheep takes cold it seems to recover very 
slowly. 

So1u.—When the land is plowel toa 
great depth the air, moisture and warmth 
enters and the crop is advanced more rap- 
idly than when only the surface soil is 
loosened. With good draining to carry 
off the moisture In excess the soll not only 
absorbs warmth, but retains it. With too 
much moisture there is constant 6vapora- 
tion, which causes a loss of warmth. 


SCHOOLS. — We hope to #66 the boy who is 
to be « farmer go to an agricultural school 
and fit himself for that business, the same 
a4 the boy who is to be a doctor goes to a 
achool of medicine. And we believe that 
farmers would better devote their energies 
to securing lawe# that will help make agri- 
culture profitable than to try to mnake this 
change in public s¢hool methoda, 


Homes. —Upon the fitting of the collar 
depends much of the work done by the 
horse. While a collar may not cause 
sores, yet it may be very comfortable 





The collar, and also thé harness, should 
be made to fit the horse perfectly and 
whenever the day’s work is done the ant 
examined in 


mal should be thoroughiy 
order to discover any 1! effects from the 
use of the collar 
i Oo r————_—-—— 
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PutLapairuia, Pa 
Tact, Talent and Genlus 
“Clever fellow!" shouts the world 
applaudingly, when it hears of some 


well-executed enterprise, some fortunate 
speculation, some great and successful 
achievement. The wiseacres who stood 
aloof when the daring adventurer un- 
folded his scheme, and asked their aid 
to start him on his perilous way, who 
shook their sapient heads in silent con- 
demnation of his rashness, and proph- 
exied utter failure, now the danyer is 
surmounted and the battle over, eagerly 
start forward to congratulate him upon 
his good fortune, and share his honors, 
We all bow down before success, and 
are hard upon failure; it is human na- 
ture, we suppose; why then condemn 
the universal sentiment ? 

What every body says must needs be 
right. Perhaps, however, it may not 
be unprofitable to go somewhat more 
deeply into the matter, to trace back 
the groundwork which the master mind 
has passed, to look for the past cause 
of the present effect, and see if we can- 
not gain some clue to guidance in the 
future, 

Wen a man stands prominently for- 
ward in his generation, the fact may be 
ascribed to his possessing certain moral 
or mental qualifications in a higher de- 
than his fellows, Ile is eithera 
man of tact, aman of talent, or a man 
of genius, 

We will endeavor to illustrate our last 
position first, as the case occurring most 
rarely, and that which demands the 
union of attributes least frequently met 
with. There have not been so many 
men of genius in the history of the 
world as to render ita diflicult task to 
select a few from their number; and it 
is better, for obviaus reasons, to choose 
our examples from those who have 
passed away, than to make an invidious 
selection from amony the living. 

Vosterity usually forms a more cor 
rect judgment of a man’s character than 
his contemporaries are able to do, It 
has all his words and works, from his 
cradle to his grave, spread out before 
its yaze, and can hold the balance with 
impartial hand, without fear of love or 
hatred causing either scale to kick the 
beam. 

In order to clear as we go, let us first 
come to a right understanding as to 
what constitutes genius. We take the 
word to mean that inborn and creative 
faculty, the possession of which stamps 
its owner as a man of original and com- 
prehensive conception or design, Thus 
gifted were Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
(ioethe. 

We have taken examples of genius 
from the literary world; let us now 
briefly glance at a few of those in other 
branches of intelligence, whose names 


yree 


have come down to us encircled with | 
‘ K i ups nie é {ra , 
_ er 

maT . 

? erae é Dw the saVave Dige 

f his day for holding so heretical! an 
’ , 

opinion, softly whispered to himeelf, 


‘*it does move, for all that !"’ 


THE SATURDAY 


Caxton, the father of English print- 
ing, whose enteprise, foresight, and in- 
dustry who introduced into England, 
some three centuries and a half ago, that 
deathless art before whose coming Ig- 
norance, with her attendant demons, 
| bigotry and oppression, flees away ip 
dismay at the light of publicity and 
common sense throw upon their evil 
deeds. 

(Columbus, undaunted by the rejection 
of his repeated offers to discover & 
hemisphere of whose existence he was 
convinced, although his eyes had not 
yet rested upon it; calm amidat the furi- 
ous mutiny of his sailers, pointing to 
the drifttwood and land-birds which re- 
vealed the vicinity of a continent, New- 
ton, soberly reasoning out the existence 
of natural laws undreamt of before his 
time, and mathematicallly demonstrat- 
ing that our earth, whose smal) transac- 
tions we regard as of such paramount 
is but a single atom in the 
magnificent system of millions of worlds; 


. 


importance, 


(ieorge Stephenson, calmly working on 
at the the 
vine, and by his preparation of the loco- 
for its present perfection, pio- 
neering the way for the 


improvement of steam en- 
motive 
prosperity and 
commerce which have been the yvrowth 
of the past sixty years—these are all | 
men whose memories will never die. 

Versecuted, rebufled, scorped, and 
ridiculed by turns, Genius ever has pur- 
sued, and still pursues the even tenor of 
her way, laboring for the benetit of hu- 
manity at large, The divine spirit is 
within her, and forth it must come to 
the light of day; 80 on she toils untir- 
ingly, through evil report and good re- 
port, sure of ultimate recognition, cer- 
tain of honor in death if not in life. 

As genius has been defined as the 
creative and originating faculty, so may 
talent be brietly described as consisting 
of superior powers of execution, <A 
man of genius is from that very fact u 
person of talent— great in conception, 
facile in working out his ideas; but the 
converse of the proposition does not by 
any means hold geod. Talent is not, 
like genius, necessarily inborn; to a 
large extent it may be acquired, Edu- 
cation and experience, based upon ob- 
servation and practice, may confer abil- 
ities even more valuable than any 
amount of natural talent. 

There is much danger also to the pos- 
sessor in knowing himself to be gifted 
with considerable talent. He is apt to 
rely too exclusively upon its aid, to ney- 
lect to study and observe, and runs the 
danger of finding himself in a similar 
position to the hare in the fable which 
raced with the tortoise, and which, 
while sleeping, was hopelessly distanced 
by its competitor, Talent, without in- 
dustry and perseverance at its back, is 
of little worth. Moderate ability 
more reliable, and less likely to lead its 
owner astray. 
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Tact—the third and last division of 
our subject — is an entirely distinct 
quality from either of those upon which 
we have dwelt. Between yvenius and 
talent, however superior the one is to 
the other, a certain degree of affinity 
yet exists. 

Tact is altogether another matter. It 
consists in a knowledge when to aay the 
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session of genius or of talent is not 
given unto all, we can wish nothing 
better to those now entering upon life 
than that, in addition to other good 
things, they may acquire the invaluable 
reputation of being persons of excellent 
tact. 


—_, 


Tue truest criterion of a man’s ehar- 
acter and conduct is invariably to be 
found in the opinion of his own family 
circle, who, having daily and hourly op- 
portunities of forming a judgment of 
him, will not fail in doing so, It is a 
far higher teatimony in his favor, for 
him to secure the esteem and love of a 
few individuals, within the privacy of 
his own home, than the good opinion of 
hundreds in his immediate neighbor- 
hood, or that of ten times the number 
residing at a distance. In tact, next to 
a close and impartial self-scrutiny, no 
question comes so near the truth as for 
a man to ask himself—‘tWhat is thought 
of me by the familiar circle of my own 
tireside 7’? Would that all remembered 
this! 


+ 
7° 





(‘ONFERRERS Df favors are themselves 
often responsible for the lack of grati- 
tude which they so sorely lament, They 
forget that the chief value of what they 
bestow lies not in the thing itself so 
much as in the spirit of kindness and 
goodwill which prompted it, and that it 
is that which draws forth gratitude in 
return, Gratitude, like affection, can- 
not be demanded or enforced; it withers 
under compulsion, but blossoms forth 
under the warm sunshine of a kindly 
nature. If that does not accompany 
the yifls or the favor, let not the donor 
fancy that he is entitled to gratitude, or 
fee! defrauded if he receive it not. 

(;00b temper is in itself a very valu- 
able quality. It promotes success by 
leaving the mind free to do its work 
without disturbance, it disarms opposi- 
tion, and it wins friends and supporters. 
The influence of the good-tempered 
mau is contagious. An oflice or work- 
shop, it dominated by a man of good 
temper, will be cheerful; the men work 
together and heip each other, and their 
product is made greater by their will- 
ingness to work, 





Ir the young business men of the 
present day were only a little thought- 
ful of the advantages they would derive 
from cultivating the talent of time, the 
taleat of mental capability, the talent 
of influence, they wou!d double their 
gains of every kind—physical, mental, 
and moral—and find the only true hap- 
piness that is to be found in business. 


WHETHER any particular day shall 
bring to you more of happiness or suf- 
fering is largely beyond your power to 
determine, Whether each day of your 
life shall give happiness or suffering 
rests with yourself, 

TRU6T is often better as an incentive 
to excellence than rewards or promo- 
lion or praise, though all these wil! be 
judiciously used by the wise and sensible 
employer. 


A MAN who covers himself with costly 





right word and do the right thing at the 
right time and place, 
rife a short time ago, it implies the 
round peg in the round one. A 
rarely commits an 
slip an opportunity. 
In small matters as well as great, the 
possession of the quality is indispensable. 
Not so rare perhaps as genius, certainly 
less frequently to be met with ‘than 
talent, we are by means sure that 
tact is not the most useful quality of a 


error; seldom 





ho 


rer Sometimes nborr ® 


aALUure { 


tt vVer-rale 
| Of the qualification. 
Although invisible, its effects are yet 


constantly perceptible; and as the pos 


. 


To use a phrase | 


square peg in the squaie hole, and the | 


man of | 
tact is never txken aback or unawares: | 


lets | 


apparel and neglects his mind, is like 
one who illuminates the outside of his 
| house and sits within in the dark. 

JEALOUsY forbids all outflows of af- 
fection or generosity into any other 
channels than its own, thus inflicting 
untold injury to all concerned. 

KINDNESS draws out the better part 
of our nature, disarming resistance, dis- 
sipating angry passion, and melting the 
hardest heart. 


BENEFIT your friends 


that they may 
1ea \ ene fit 


fiia ¢t ‘ 
lig that does a base thing in zeal to 


serve his friend, purns the golden 
| that ties their hearts together. 


——~__ 


thread 


; a 
CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPON DENTS, 
Bert —Cuat flowers will keep very fresh 
if a small pinch of nitrate of potash or sald 
petre is put in the jarin which they stand, 
The ends of the stems should be cut every 
day to keep open the absorbing pores, 


W. C. H.—The “Martyrs Monument” in 
the north-east corner of Trinity Church 
New York, was erected by the Trinity Corpo- 
ration in memory of the American patriots 
who dled in British prisons in that city dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. 


C. B. B —Parrots eat but little, of neces. 
sity, though they will eat to gorging if fea 
with various luxuries, Stale bread crumbs, 
soaked in water, rice, crushed corn, and a Itt. 
tle hempseed may be allowed as a general 
food, and occasionally dry biscuit crumbs, 
and a bit of apple. 


G. 8S. E—The Anglo-Saxons were the 
Teutonic people who in the fifth and sixth 
centuries passed over from the territory in 
and near the Cimbric (Danish) Peninsula to 
the Island of Britain, then jast abandoned by 
the Romans, They were principally collected 
from three nations, Saxons, Angles and Jates, 
and the progress of the Saxons after their 
union under Egbert belongs to the history of 
England, to which we refer you, 


C 8. W.—The tobacco to which you re. 
fer, after being cut up, is made into flat cakes, 
which are moistened with treacle and power. 
fully compressed, The cakes are about five 
inches long and one and a half inches wide, 
and when closely packed in the strong oak 
boxes in which they are sent to market they 
form « Ccorapact mass, from which it requires 
ce msiderabie force to tear out the cakes. This 
is called plug or Cavendish tobacco, and only 
experienced persons can prepare it. 


MaAy.—It is seven bundred miles long 
and more than a hundred broad. There are 
twenty millions of acres of wild lands tn 
Cuba—wore than half of it virgin forest, Ma 
hogany, rosewood and ebony abound, Heavy 
tuxation is the reason for the slow advance- 
ment of Cuba, together with the fact that 
sugar is being wade so abundantly from beets 
and watermelons in other parts of the world 
as to prevent the Cuban sugarcane farms 
from betng nearly 80 profitable as formerly, 


N. L. B.—A reali friend is one who will 
tell you of your faults and follies in prosper. 
ity, and assist you with his hand and heart in 
udversity; one who will defend your name 
from cowardly attacks and never believe 
aught against you until you have proved 
yourself unworthy of his esteem. The man 
of whom you speak has nene of these attri- 
butes, and therefore should not be looked 
upon as anything more than a passing ac- 
quuintance of very diminutive calibre, One 
who is willing to lisien to the voice of gossip 
is not worthy to be accounted a friend in any 
sense of the word, 

L. D. B.—The Bastile, the state prison 
and citadel of Paris, was begun in 1630 by 
Charles V., enlarged in succeeding reigns, 
und destroyed by the people in 1789, After 
the death of Louis X1V. it became « common 
jail. The imprisonment of the king's libra- 
riun nominally at the king’s order brought to 
lightthe inhuman treatment to which pris 
oners were subjected, and put & stop to the 
whole system of iniquity which prevailed 
there. The librarian (Blaizot) was delivered, 
but the king’s minister (De Breteutl) was not 
puntshed, Hence the uprising of the people, 
as stated, and the destruction of the Bastile 
on July 14, 1789. 

1. G, R.—In the way of inheritance the 
Mohammedan woman fs well protected by the 
law. On the death of her husband ehe in- 
herits his property in common with her 
brother, in a proportion determined by law 
according to the number of children, whilst 
as a wife she has absolute and undisputed 
control of any money that was hers before 
marriage, or of that which may subsequently, 
come to her. This, of course, only applies to 
a “free woman;” the lot of the slave is harder, 
but it is said that it is “preferable in many re 
aspects to that of the majority of free de 
mestic drudges in the West, while their pro 
spects are infinitely better.” 

READER.—1L According to experiments 
with the dynamometer, & an is precisely at 
his weakest when he turns out of bed, Our 
muscular force 1s greatly increased by break- 
fast, but it attains to ica highest point after 
the mid-day meal, It then sinks for a few 
hours, rises again towards evening, but — 
ily declines from night to morning. The _ 
foes of muscular force are overwork and = 
ness. Many of the great workers of 
world, though not all, have been early none 
But carly rising ought always to be on 
mented by early breakfasting. % Full gro “ 
giraffes are sixteen or seventeen feet high. te 
menageries they are fed on grain, Indian co’ 
carrots and hay. 

P. B. 8S.—In silvering looking glasses & 
large, perfectly flat stone-table 1s =. 
upon which a sheet of tin-foil, without ae 
or flaw, is evenly spread. This is covere sao 
formly to the depth of one-eight of an a 
‘with clear mercury. The plate of «1ass, ed 
fectly cleansed from all grease and imparts. 





is floated carefully on the mercu y, 30 de 
| exclude all air-bubbles. It 18 a a 
} down by loading it with weights, (2 —_ - 
squeeze out all the mercury whites ™ “er 2 
a fluid state, this surplus being wot 
gutter ar i the st ve m~ 
“ - 
sised gently upon its © 
weeks is ready to frame ig is sa . glass 
sirable to have the lower ¢! i ' hay the 
from which the mercury was (r® ~ gener 


bottom of the frame, as the surface 
| ally roughened a little at that part 

















THREE VIEWS OF LIFE. 


BY I. P. dD. 





The boy hafls with delight each new born 
year; 

sings the bourne he longs for yet more 
near, 

The future holds for him no dearer fate 

Than that awaiting him in tnan's estate, 


itt 


But manhood'’s dawn will see new dreams 
arise, 

Ambition too will wear another guise, 

He still thinks of the coming days, but knows 

From good to-day, tomorrow's better flows. 


The patriarch—the aged, so near the verge 
time into its close must e:elong 

mere 

To him the truth has been revenled at last 

While sadly looking backward o'er the past, 


Where 


He understands, and tn his 'wakened thought, 
All drening of earthly glory are as naught; 
Hut then, bis day t4 past, and swift comes 
night-— 
Alas! too near the end has come the light, 
oe 


In the Studio. 


BY W. W. KE. 











working at the picture on the easel 

peside a draped lay figure. <A wo- 
man somewhat on the wrong side of 
thirty, yetone of those whose beauty evi 
dently until this age had not reached its 
full maturity. You could see she had 
as a girl been somewhat too angular 
and spare to have done more than promise 
perfection. 

Kut now that promise wasamply, sump- 
tuously fulfilled. The figure, not losing 
one jot of its slim, lithe grace and fair pro- 
portion, bad become rounded and finished, 
the face followed suit, whilst a certain 
xerions Garnestness Of expression gave it 
an intelligence most likely wanting in 
youth. 

A clear olive complexion, dark brown 
eyes with wavy hair of similar hue grow 
ing low over the broad, intellectual fore- 
head, and worn in unaffected simplicity 
of style; features sufficiently regular for 
all save the hypercritical; a small head 
beautifully set upon the shoulders—those 
were the points which first struck you 
when cataloguing the personal attractions 
of Madeline Marr. 

When you came to talk to her, a little 
closer observation would have disclosed 
an action of the mouth detracting a trifie 
from the pleasure of the wuole effect. The 
teeth, though pearly white and even, were 
too prominent, adding something that 
now and then looked like cruelty to the 
lower part of the face, Still the voice was 
soft, sweet and low; perfect in articulation 
and wonderfully winning. 

Asa matter of taste, reinembering that 
itis not yet nine o’clock in the morning, 
objection perhaps would be taken to the 
conspicuous diamond star worn in the 
hair, and to the quantity of rings on the 
taper fingers; otherwise the whole costume 
is unexceptionable and highly becoming. 

Altogether, the lady presents a most 
fascinating picture; largely calculated to 
divert attention from that at which she 
labors—exocellent and attractive though 
this appears to be—and as one has a right 
lo expect it to be. 

For had not Madeline Marr dawned 
upon the artistic world as a professor, an 
instructress in the noble art of painting? 
And has she not set up this commodious 
and 6laborate studio at the rear of a small 
house la St. John’s Wood that it may be- 
vome the leading private school for all 
lac ion desiring to perfeet themselves for 
the profession ! 

Everybody who knows anything about 
it, admits that if she can only teach as 
Wellasshecan paint, she ia fully quali. 
fied for the post she now assumes, though 
nobody quite knows where or how she has 
acquired her proficiency. 

Nobody indeed appears quite to know 
who she is or where she came from (she 
herself speaks vaguely of Rome and 
Paris), but then in London, and especially 
‘na neighborhood teeming with art and 
arUsts, people do not stop to inquire too 
curiously into antecedents. 

“iven a fair amount of talent, one or 
two introductions to good houses, agree 
able manners, a prépossessing personality, 
and 6asy ineans, and nowadays a career is 


| ET us glance at her first as she stands 


Mtnediately opened for the aspirant to 
KUCCORE 
success seemed to have attended 
“8 Madeline Marr’s attem pt to estabiist 
aithough ahe bad nly oce 
ac nouse and studio for a few 


na, it had aiready acquired a fashion 
ane réputation. Her Cl aases were 


thre 
“ronged, and she had constant applica- 
ore rom fresh pupils, 





THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 











As the clock on the bracket above the 
stove struck nine on this particular morn- 
ing, the lady looked up at it, and with a 
gesture of satisfaction said to herself: 
“Thank goodness—another hour before 
these tiresome girls will interrupt me.”’ 

But ere she had done congratulating 
herself, the gate-bell rang, and she bad not 
cleared the frown from her brow whicb 
the sound occasioned, when her neat little 
maid entered with a card, saying: “A gen- 
tieman, ma’am, particularly wishes to see 
you; he will not keep you five minutes.” 

Madeline read the name aloud a# she 
glanced at the card—“Mr, Fielding Hal- 
ford, King Edward’s Koad, N.W.” Tnen 
she said: “Ab, I remember, he asked if he 
might call early some morning. A tall, 
white-haired man with a heavy whit@ 
moustache ?”’ she inquired of the maid. 

“You, ma’am; avery handsome gentle- 
man with gray hair and blue eyes, as you 
say, ma’am, and asmooth face except on 
his lip.” 

‘*You,’’ pondered Madeline, ‘that ia he. 
Weil, it’s very annoying to be interrupted, 
but. must not refuse to see him—it may 
lead to business--he knows everybody, 
they say, though | never met bim till the 
other night. Ask him in, Mary,” and as 
the maid left the studio Madeline resumed 
her work. 

‘Yoo bad, really, to disturb you such a 
bright morning, but you see l’m a very 
irregular fellow. { hope you will forgive 
me, Miss Marr, [ want you to do mea 
favor.’”’ 

This was the salutation of the gentie- 
mar as he strode in and shook hands with 
her as if they were old friends. Then, 
with the utmost nonchalance he threw 
himself into the arm-chair she offered. 

He bore out the maid’s description to 
the letter, and as he sat lounging in the 
easicst of attitudes, his black velvet jacket 
contrasting admirably with the tone of his 
complexion and hair, he looked eminently 
picturesq ue—as artistic in aspect as he wan 
known to bein mind and character. 

And Fielding Halford’s character was as 
familiar as a housebold word in certain 
circles of the world of art; a man who 
shone in many brilliant lights. As a 
painter of all sorts of subjects, in oil or 
water, with the etching needle, or pencil, 
he was accomplished in most phases; and 
if never absolutely excelling in any, it 
was merely on account of his vast versa 
tility. 

“] work as the fancy takes me,’’ he 
would say, “and wherever it takes me. 
Happy-go-lucky is my motto, for | am al- 
ways happy, and generally lucky.”’ 

And if great popularity, boasts of friends, 
fine health, good looks, freedom from 
family cares and ties, can contribute to 
such an end, he was justitied In his state 
ment 

“} badn’t the chance of saying much to 
you, Miss Marr,’’ he presently began, ‘the 
other night—not half I wanted; for! have 
a good deal tosay. What a lovely star 
that is in your hair.” 

“It was hardly to say that, Mr. Halford, 
I suppose, that you called,”’ she broke in 
rether impatiently. 

“No, no—not exactly—but I can’t help 
admiring lovely things. The fact is——’’ 

Pausing fora moment he looked very 
searchingiy at ber, and leaning forward, 
continued, ‘1 want you to do me a favor. 
You have plenty of use for models, no 
doubt. I want you toemploy two young 
proteges of mine—a very beautiful young 
girl and boy. They are first-rate sitters, 
and would be capital for some of your 
classes,”’ 

“J shall be very happy to look at them,”’ 
she answered coldly, ‘and by-and-by per- 
haps, but just at present my engagements 
are made.”’ 

“Ob, quiteso, But when you can you 
will give them a turn, won’t you? You 
see, they are of gentile birth, and have 
fallen with their mother into great dis 
tress, and she is an invalid—a widow 
whose husband was ascamp and went to 
the dogs—in short—it ts—it’s a very sad 
case. I should like to tell you the story.” 

‘‘] am afraid I can't listen to it now, Mr. 
Halford,” said Madeline, abruptly, gianc 
ing atthe clock. “1 am expecting some 





pupils directly.” 
She rose and walked to her painting- | 
table. He also rose, saying: 


“Yes, well—I understand—it’s a very 
awkward time perbaps, and I ought to 
apologize. But 1 may tell the young pair 
to call and show themselves, may I! not sad 

‘(Certainly she anawered, turning t 
war 1 ; " ; 4, ’ ‘ ; ‘ ” ta 
le 

‘Preoiaely hank yo ery nuct 
Phe quite suddenly he added, looking 
straight into her eyes, “Their name is 


Hetberege, so you'll know it when you | 





hear it, Good bye now; I'll iaxe the lib 
erty of calling again soon, if you will al- 
low me, What beautifal pearis those are 
on your lay figure here, and that diamond 
cross on the breast. It seems a very valu- 
able brooch.” 

He was looking at the effigy of a wo- 
man in evening drees, and which was 
adorned on the head, arms, and hands 
with other appropriate and magnificent 
specimens of the joweler’s art. 

“You are painting from these, | pre 
sumé,’”’ continued Halford after a mo 
ment, ‘Are they yourown, may I ask? 
Please excuse me, but | am agreat ad- 
mirer of precious stones, These are moat 
iovely.”” 

‘*You, they are all my own, | am happy 
to say,’ answered Miss Marr, evidently a 
little conciliated, ‘1, too am very fond of 
jewelry. There is nothing | love so much 
as painting it, except wearing it.’’ 

“You area very fortunate person— those 
pearls are priceless —|I think you bad them 
on the other night, If lam not mistaken. 
I noticed them at the time. Presents, of 
course?” added Halford, turning to her 
again, and then again to the lay tigure. 

**Youa,’’ she said slowly, ‘nearly all have 
been given to me from time to time, Peo. 
ple soon learn my weakness, and are very 
kind,”’ 

“No wonder,’’ he said; “‘who would not 
be kind to you- who oould afford it. 1 
meanin thia way. | am sure there is no 
one who could display such gema to great- 
er advantage. Ah, it makos me envious 
of wealth, Dear me, lonly wish | were 
rich—but no matter.”’ 

Nhe smiled graciously now asshé said: 

“Ah, yes, there ia nothing to be done in 
this world without money. | am hor- 
ribly mercenary. I mean to make all the 
money I can while lam young. I shall 
hoard and save every penny and spend it 
in Jewels, #0 that when Lam old | may at 
least enjoy looking at them. —it’s quite de- 
lightful to find a man sympathic on this 
point; very few care for jewelry, | fancy.’”’ 

“Indeed, | would back my love for it 
against yours. I daresay you have a fine 
collection, from what you say.” 

“i don’t know about that, but | have a 
few more pretty things. I should like to 
show them to you if you really care to see 
them—but I’m afraid | haven’t time now; 
iu’s nearly ten o'clock,” 

“No, no, I must be off. I must not tres 
pass longer. I'll call some afternoon, But 
stay,” he added, “aren't you afraid of be 
ing robbed, You don’t keep all these pre- 
cious things here, do you! St. John's 
W ood is a terrible place for burglaries, and 
if it got abroad that you kept all those 
valuable——”’ 

“Ah lL take good precautions, be sure. 
See here!’ and she walked to a corner ot 
the studio, and, with boastful incaution of 
avain woman, pointed to the door of a 
stmall iron safe let into the wail and cun 
ningly concealed by drapery. “That is my 
bank. I am constantly wanting the jewels 
to pair ‘rom, and to wear, and I| am 
obliged to keep them handy,” 

“To be sure,’ said Halford, “that wakew 
it all right. Still it does seem a littie risky 
—but farewell, A thousand apologies, 1 
will send the young Hethereges over, and 
call aguin to hear their tate.”’ 
gone, 

+. * * * . a. 

Once out in thé warm May sunshine, 
Fielding Halford gave vent aloud to some 
strong exrossions. ‘There were but few 
passers-by to hear him as he swung along 
the St. John's Wood Road toward the Ke 


gent’s Park, bul it will as#it us if we lis- 


ten for a moment to his Oxclamations and 


cogitations, 
‘OConfound the woman; how handsome 
she is! Much altered for the better | 


though, in lo vks, but | suspect in noth- 
ing else, There's no doubt about hor; 
loould swearto her anywhere now, 


mistaken from the glimpse | caught the 
otber night. 

‘Besides, she positively started when 7 
sprang the name of Hetherege upon her. 


Kui stop, let me note down some of her | 


spoils before 1 forget,’’ and arresting his 
walk suddenly, Halford took a book from 
his pocket and began to write. Muriuur- 
ing to as he did #0, he finished 
with the words, ‘‘Keoognised ruby 
with diamond pendant, Inany rings quite 
familiar, and | shan t forget those pearis«.”’ 


himself 
heart 


As he shut the book and continued bis 
walk he exclaimed 

‘>? "a rami al ria? \ narme as 
va , “Ww f e@ the 
si an “6 ‘ . an 
recog Dn 74> 8 el. 4 “a 
fifvieen years ti "4 since We met “ 
ones, and besides, | have aitered out of 


all knowledge. 


And he was | 


in | 
spite of ber new name. | thought | wasn’t | 


0 


“Hardly anyone would discover in this 
gray haired, smooth-faced old gentieman, 
the brown-bearded gauche young stripling 
of those days. This comes of knocking 
about the world; but I don’t mind,” and 
be pulled bimself upright with a very 
nelf natiafied air, as If to say, “Why should 
5 a 

A moat distinguished looking man was 
Fielding Halford, and now, at any rate, 
not likely to be forgotten, as the glances of 
many a pair of bright eyes teatified, 

Not many days elapsed sro Miss Marr 
received another vielt from bim, and then 
another and another in quick succession. 
Thus it appeared they were last becoming 
great friends, By degree confidences were 
exchanged. 

The conversation became varied; but 
somebow it always drifted back to jewelry. 
The whole of the lady's hoard was dis 
played, exciting the gentleman's keenest 
adiniration. She was inclined to be better 
friends with bim on this topic than that of 
his young models, She made it plain to 
him they did not suit her. 

They had a too homely, rustic look about 
them, she sald; her pupils wanted more 
refined alttors; their taste and hers led 
them to study by preference the pictorial 
side of everyday goo society. 

When at length Fielding Halford ap- 
pealed to her charity In the matter, she, 
vulgarly speaking, shut up, and deciared 
she couldn’t debase art by making ita 
philanthropic inaetitution, She refused 
alao to listen to their story. She would 
never have a moment’s peace if she at- 
tended to every tale of distr: ar, 

World she then kindly contribute to the 
little fund he waa endeavoring to get up 
for their benefit? No, she made it a rule 
never to do that so:tof thing —that was 
for people who hadn't to earn thetrowna 
living. 

In a word, the gentleman found her tone 
s0 unpleasant on this point, that he had 
the wit soon to drop it, and thenceforth 
spoke of nothing but pictures and paint- 
iny, the ethics of art, poetry, music the 
tittle tattle of soclety, and, above all, pre- 
clous gems, Healso looked at, and flat- 
teringly criticised her work, and peid her 
a host of compliments in the off-hand, airy 
manner which distinguished him, 

One day he told her he was soon going 
toSouth America as special artiat for an 
illustrated newspaper. 

“| have traveled all over the globe,” he 
sald, “in this capacity. Itsuite me better 
than any other, and so now I'm off 
again,’”’ 

When he bade Miss Marr ‘‘good-bye,"’ 
she expressed a wish to hear of his wel- 
fare, and he had promised “to apin her a 
yarn” from the wilds of the South Seas, If 
she would really like a letter, 

“Heaven knows,” he added, ‘how long 
[ shali be away—possibly for years—one 
never knowa’’—and these were his last 
words, Meanwhile the London season bad 
drawn to a close, Very few people were 
leftin town, St. John’s Wood became a 
wilderness. Miss Madeline Marr’s season 
for her classes ended, and she also had ieft 


London, 
+. - * o . 8 





Now had the lady of the studio chanced 
| to remain in town till the end of Auguat, 
and had she chanced to have been abroad 
in her own neighborhood one evening 
arly in September, she might have ac 
| cldentally mot @ person very much re 
sembliing Fielding Hallord. He was lel- 
surely strolling with a cigar, down the 
narrow |ittle lane which skirted the gar- 
den at the back of her houne, 

The day had been hot and sultry, and 
| theevening was no leas#o. Not a breath 
| of wir stirred the already “sere and yellow 
| loaves’ of the trees in the suburban pleas- 
AUNCOA, 

A heavy mist had risen 
land about Maidr Vale, and by nine 
| o'clock was spreading itself, in conjunc 
tion with smok6, over the whole district. 
Thick and clammy became the atmos 
phere. 

The shades of evening lent their ald to 
making up the general obscurity, The 
ge4 lamps, fower and farthe; between in 
the loss frequented parts of St. John's 
W ood, flickered dimly, and did little more 
than make the darkness visible. 


from the low 


Kew people were abroad, and nota soul 
immediately near Miss Marr’s residence 


except that one figure so much resembling 
Mr. Fielding Halford—and, the humble 
her er of this ance 
” W AA aCarce ¢ ‘i Eee } 
w ewea ” 
ty “ we 
“eo * } 
t @®hitm but myself, and i ne xen 


j 


| for metodo more than surmise, by the 
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light of subeequent events, that he was 
there. 

W hat became of him, where or how he 
disappeared after turning down the sfore- 
said narrow liane, it is beyond my power 
to tell. In fact, bis presence at all on the 


apot might be disputed, inasmuch as his | 


most intimate friends believed he had 
sailed for South America ten days before. 
He thie as it may, no direct news came to 
band from *.m for months afterwards, 
nave through ihe consignments of tropical 
drawings for his newspaper, bearing cor 
tein South American postinarks. 

Nor wea it extraordinary that they were 
unsccompanied by more than a few lines 
of writing to the editor, signed with his 
initiala, He held a roving commission, to 
wo whitherscever he pleased in the #outh- 
err sean, and to forward such graphic 
records from time to time as the condi 
tions allowed; he was a special artiat, not a 
correspondent 

Hence | can assert that from the day he 
took leave of Madeline Marr, Fielding 
Halford utterly disappeared from the pub 
lic eye and ken-—disappeared as entirely 
as itis possible fora man to do in there 
days of facile communication between the 
ends of the earth. 


° . o a a. . 
Oa the outskirts of Kentish Town, in 
two rooms littie better than garrets, 


meanly and poorly furnished, dwelt the 
mother and ber two children—the pro- 
teges, as he called them, of our kindly 
Kobemian. 

The bint he gave usin his conversation 
with Miss Marr of their miserable condi- 
tion was well warranted by appearances, 
The means by which the boy and girl 
atrove to add to thelr scanty resources 
have also been suggested by Halford’s 
words, 

Through bim the young Hethereges had 
managed to get a few sittings as artists’ 
models, but at the beat their own efforts 
and bis were doing little more than keep- 
ing them out of the workhouse, And now 
that the painters bad nearly all gone out 
of town, things bad come to their worst. 
When they do, however, it is said they 
mend, and happily the present case was 
no exception to the rule. 

A very few days after that hot and 
sultry evening which had shrouded St 
Jobn's Wood in an autumnal mist, a 
rather unusual thing happened—the post 
brought Mra, Hethersge a letter, And 
more unusual atill, a letter containing 
money—no leas than acrisp 110 Bank of 
Kngiand note. 

The direction on the envelope was in an 
obviously feigned hand, as were also the 
words written on the sheet of note paper 
enoom passing the precious article, “From 
a friend,.”’ 

Thus the recipient was left in the dark 
as to who could be the sender, for not an- 
other scratch of the peu could be found, 
and the postmark was too blurred for 
even the date to be deciphered. Astonish. 
ment, gratification, gratitude, intenre he 
wilderment, endless speculations all 
these emotions were expressed rapidly, 
inooherently, by the trio, as they sat over 
the meagrest of meals ever honored by 
the name of dinner. 

“It must be dear, good Mr. 
timidly exclaimed the girl. 

“Ob! no, my dear child,” said the 
mother. “Mr, Halford would not go such 


Halford,” 


a roundabout way to do us this service, he | 
besides, it is too | 


is too frank and open; 
lergeasum. He could not «flord to make 
us such a present; for chough he ix said to 
earn a good deal of money, he seldom has 
any; he is far tow careless about it, and 
when he has helped us before, it bas only 
been by a very littie at a time.” 

“Well, it is not bie friend, Mise Marr,’”’ 
broke in the boy with a sardonic chuckle, 
“Tl bet simpence of that atany rate. No, 
I abould aay it's Mr. Melbury, the K. A, 


to whom we sat those two or three weeks | 


in June.”’ 

“Yeos,"’ added the girl, “1 agree with 
you, George, now | come to think of it, 
for be was kind and generous, and | re. 
member be asked a great deal about you, 
mother, and always you were 
better, Of course he kept our address, as 
all the artiste do.”’ 

“Exoept Miss Marr," bioke in the boy 
with another chuckle. ‘| saw ber lear up 
our card without looking ati. Why, yer, 
there's nothing in Mr. Melbury 
our addrems; but perhaps he has just 


hoped 


having 
rhal 


we 


ihe picture be was palnting of us sitting 
he stile watching the gipeies 6 
ane—it'e Mr. Me ry n sure 
gon't know what ” 
guess—i oan't think sali the mother 
‘my heart ia too full il hope 1 feel it is 
(iod's goodness to us that bas done this, 


and then A is no matter who——’ 
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fate, in the sbape of a burglar, has dealt 
you. 
“Within little more than a week of the 
time when your studio was broken into, 
and a large quantity of your precious 
treasures stolen, the fortunes of those poor 
people the Hethereges, in whom, you will 
remember, | was so deeply interested, en- 
tirely recovered. You never would let 
me tell you their story. It should in- 
terest you more than anything that hes 
happened to me since we parted, #0 I will 
tell it to you straight away. 

“Home years ago, we won't say how 
many, | was in Manc! ester, and there had 
the privilege of inaking the acquaintance 
of agreat scamp named Hetherege, He 
was the junior partner in a large mer- 
@antile house, and the only redeeming 
point in his character was his love of art. 
He practised it, too, bimself not ineffi- 
ciently—in » word, he was a very akilled 


But, bursting into tears, the poor woman 
| sould not finish her sentence, and sank 
beck on the hard, worn, horsehair sofa, 
where most of her days were spent. 
| Weak, sorrowful, and iil as she looked, 
she still bore the traces of exceeding | 
beauty, and the neatness and care be 
| stowed upon ber threadbare attire showed 
| plainly the refinement and habits of better 
| days. 

The girl bore a strong resembiance to 
her mother, and seemed equally well-bred 
and gentie, notwithstanding the traces of 
hoursobold drudgery clinging to her. 

“Mother— mother darling, don’t give 
way now,” abe said, rising from her chair, 
and then kneeling down by the sofa. | 
“Dry your eyes, dear; this kind gift will 
enable you to have many little comforts 
you need. You must look bright and 
happy. (ieorge and I can go and market 
to some purpose,” 

“Yoa, mother, it’s come justin the nick 
of time, and it doesn’t matter twopence 
who sent it as long a4 we've got it,’”’ echoed 
also bending over the sofa and 


amateur. 

“Ho studied diligently at a private iife 
achool—and 80 On, moreover, what 
was still more creditable in bim, bought 
pictures largely (beught one of me), for 


and 


her son, 
patting the wan cheek. 


Hefore Christmas repetitions of this he bad lately, at his father’s death, been 
scene had occurred many times, each | supposed to inherit a big fortune, 
under more and more favorable condi “Now amongst the students at that life 
tions; for further suma, everyone larger school was a certain very beautiful and 


accom piished Miss Maynard, aged seven- 
teen, at whom Mr, Hetherege seems to 
have cast what are called ‘sheep's eyes,’ 
although he was a married nan with two 
infant children—boy or girl. He kept 
this fact from Misa Maynard, but she was 
cunning enough to find it out, although 
she did not tell him she nad done so, 

‘His infatuation for her increased, and 
by degrees it went so far that it led him to 


than the preceding, had been forwarded to 
Mra, Hetherege anonymously through 
the post » 

On one oecasion a letter acooml pan ying 
the gift supwemed that itehould be utilimed 
in finishing the education of the two 
young people, and reconimenned the 
mother to remove to some quiet seaside 
wateritig-place, where this could be man- | 
aged advantageously. 


Finally, by the following spring, the ask her to accompany him to India, 
recommendation was adopted. Mrs, | whither bis business was soon to take 
Hetherege, to her intense amazement, | him. But the maiden naturally would 


found herself in # position to Open # #imall | not Jisten to such a proposal, Asa cat 











_ $e 

“the lady of the studio” then +... 
©n refers 

briefly to bis enjoyment of > 


the 
and the work he is doing, and — 
with the declaration that in al) probabi 
he shall end his 


days amo 
Sea Islanders. ng the South 


As far as 1 know he 
but why he should have petra hrm 
to write to Miss Marr, and what his ‘ 
pose might have been in loitering wl 
her house that foggy autemna evening 
i] 


when he was supposes to hav 
: ® gone 
abroad—well, to use bis Own ex 


1 have only ‘‘a shrewd suspicion,” 

For his sake I abstain from putting that 
suspicion into words, for of Course it must 
always remain a question how far We are 
justified in doing a wrong in order that 
we may right a wrong. 

It is to be regretted rh 
letter has fallen into my fener tame 
hers, but as she has, in Post-office Phrase. 
olgy, ‘gone away; left no address,” and 
cannot, consequently, be found, | have 
only hereby faithfully to promise to de. 
liver it to her, should 1 ever have the 
pleasure of meeting her again. 


HYGIENE IN PRACTICE. 








it is but a compound—that is, the 

union of two elements one-fifth 
oxygen and four-fifths nitrogen. In addi. 
tion, as is well known, certain differences 
between the nitrogen obtained trom the 
air and that produced by other means have 
led to the discovery of a third gas, allied to 
nitrogen, to which the name “argon” has 
been given, meaning without work, it be- 
ing of such an inert nature, 

In addition to these two or three main 
constituents there is also always a smali 
trace of carbonic acid gas, about four parts 
in 10,000. 

These facts are, of course, familiar, but 


y« air is @ mixture. All know that 


bank ing-account, 


time the boy and girl were growing capable 
of undertaking responsible work, the lit 
tle family was restored to comfort, if not 
the luxuries of life, But how or by whom 
the beneficent change had been wrought 


In the course of two years, and by the) 


plays with a mouse ere devouring it, so 
she played with her helpless victim. She 
was acanny Yorkshire lass, very fond of 
money, and, moreover, about as heartless 
and unscrupulous @& young person, for 
her years, as you may tind, She utilized 
the strong hold she bad of him to fill her 


itis not, perhaps, generally known that 
the oxygen may be of different qualities. 
The best for respiratory purposes is a va- 
riety known as ozone, 

This ozone is never found in towns, and 
seldom in the outskirts, never where the 


money on her, and making her magni- 
ticent presents of valuable jewelry (for 
which she had a fantastic fondness—I 
have seen some Of it) all in the hope of 
eventually inducing her to elope with 
bin, 

“Had he not been blinded by his mad 
and reprehensible love, doubtless he 
would bave read her letter, and have seen 
that the more she got out cf him, the less 
did she mean to fall into his views. Mad- 
dened at last by her resistance, he actually 
asked her to become his wife, and she, 
notwithstanding that she knew the illegal- 


cannot pretend to ciear it up. All that 
seems to have any bearing on it shall now 
be given; but whether it will lead to any 
réliable conclusion it is for others to de 
termine. 

The following letter from Mr. Fielding 
Halford bas come into my hands; but un 
luckily it is pretty certain that Misa Marr, 
to whom it is addressed, never received it, 
for about the time it was supposed to have | 
reached her St. John’s Wood studio she | 
had removed, and she has not since been 
heard of in those circles in which she, ber | 
talents, and her diamonds, shone tor a | 
while with exceeding brilliancy. Fortune | ity of such astep, finally consented—see- 
had not continued to upon her | ing by such a consent a means of further 
school of art. | bleeding his pocket, 

“Of course the engagement was kept a 
profound secret, and | happened to know 





smile 


She feil ill, it was said, in 


Of sole great shock she had received, and 


consequence 





that she even induced him to make ar- 
rangements for their marriage at a regis- 
try office at Birkenhead on the eve of his 
departure. How the business would have 


which had crushed her spirit; but very 
| little seemed known about it. | believe a 
| paragraph alluding to it did appear 
hewspaper at the time, but | 


Ima 


| 
missed it. 


She evidently desired to hush the matter | Gpded no one ean say, had not fate, 
up; but, whatever it was, there is little | Nemesis, call it what you like, stepped 
doubt that to it was due her retirement ith. 


‘A day ortwo before the crisis would 
have been reached, Hertberege was about 
to cross the Mersey to Birkenhead, in 
order to carry out their plans, when he 
managed to iniss his footing on the gang- 
way to a ferry-boat, and falling into the 
river, was incontinently drowned—then 
and there. Miss Maynard was not in- 
consolable as you will imagine, 

“Within a couple of months she left 
Manchester, and what became of her, and 
the jewelry, and the wealth she had ac. 
quiréd in that prosperous city—I have 


| from the scene of her temporary success, 
It is thought ahe went abroad, 


| At any race she vanished much as she 
) had come, and as personally she does not 
appear again the stage of this little 
comedy-drania, the curtain must fall on it 
when the following letter from Halford to 
Miss Marr It appears to 
| have been written about two years after 
ho was last seen in Kugland, and_is dated 
| from “Maracaibo, Republic of Venezuela, 
South America,’”’ 


on 


has been read, 


“wy j "ef 4 
You will have thought, dear Miss | Only a shrewd suspicion. | believe later 
Marr, that | must have forgotten my | on she was seen in Paris and Rome, and 
5 4 < 

promise to send you a screed. It is not | Strange as it may appear, a rumor Rom | 


quite so—nothing but indolence, on my | reached 
| word, and perhaps | should not have been 


suirred to the eflort even now, but for my 


m6 in these remote wilds that 
she turned up fora brief period in Lon. 
don in her artistic capacity—about two 





recently coming across a London news. 
paper of antique date containing an ac 
count of the terrible 
tained. 

“Forgive me, however, if | 


years since —in fact shortly before | left. 
“But to go back to Manchester. Soon 
after the death of H etherege by drowning, 
the house in which he was a partner failed 
disastrously, bringing ruin upon scores of 
naturally 


loss you iiave sus 


Say it does 


nol surprise me, You will remember l people, and 


reaained as great a mystery to them as it) purse. wird blows from the town, and only occa- 
was on the arrival of the first £10 note, “He neglected and impoverished his | sionaily a trace when it is from the coun- 
You, and a mystery it remains, for || bome by squandering large sums of try. 


it is found in the country to a variable 
extent, but largely everywhere on the sea 
coasts, and most especially where large 
tracts of sea-weed are left exposed at low 
water. 

The next variety is the ordinary pure 
oxygen, which is good enough for all prac- 
tical purposes, 

The third variety is an important one, 
though not very distinctly recognized by 
science, and consists of oxygen that has 
been frequently respired. 

Besides gases, air contains liquids and 
solids. The liquids principally consist of 
water in the form of vapor. 

Water vapor exists in varying quantities 
in all air but of the Sabara and other 
deserts, The most pleasant air to breathe 
is that which contains about three quarters 
of the moisture it can hold. Water vapor 
does not make air heavier, but lighter; 
clouds, a8 a rule, do not lie on the ground. 
Breathing, of course, moistens the air rap- 
idly. 

The solid impurities in air are both 
organic and inorganic, in the form of 
dust, 

Among the organic dust we find bacteria 
of all sorts to the number of 3,000 per 
cubic yard in town and 300 in the coun- 
try. 

It is well to know that these germs, a8 & 
rule, are not so dangerous, or 80 active as 
when in water or food. We also get par- 
ticles of bair, skin, wood, flax, wool, silk, 
starch, cotton, seeds, and street refuse. 

Coal dust is a notable example of an in- 
ert dust. We are sure the general idea is 
that it is very injurious, This is not #0. 

Among dusty trades, coal winers, for in- 
stance, suffer least from respiratory dis- 
ease. They reach only about three-quar- 
tere of the average male deaths, fishermen 
being one-half. The reason of this is that 
coal dust has no sharp corners, and does 
not cut or tear the tissues, On the contrary, 
it lies in the iungs until they are actually 


| full of coal dust from end to end, and 


instead of being a bright pink, like the 


lungs of ® countryman, the lungs of ® 
sg none the 


unutterable ruin 
war ‘ ra | : . Kat 
arnéed you of the danger of keeping | on the unfortunate widow and children of caananee — 
such « tmaas Of valuable jewel: der | U sjudg "al soe 
vour roof. and y und uu aged and infatuated young All metal and most mineral dusts al 
f { KOS | " WaArTDit 
soa injurious 
H Tin dust is very bad, respira — 
“ We ss + g six e868 an prevailed . 6 
nly curs ne 4 a ev , , noW | miners as among coal miners. 
; i 66] rre YT | ' ™ 
mere nelidence thoug! it may be t 1 at ao oni greater salisfa Then we get iron and steei a jet, at 
| th “PIOUS CoOlncidental circum > : ” 
fancy it should have the effect on a heart | Stance than Miss Madeline Marr!’ ee anere a. 
| like yours of softening the biow whi b This letter ulna Caen aneet * . . 
| nses 


from Fielding Halford to by tho rain, which effectually clea 











for the time being. This is the reason 
why air after a shower is so deliciously 
pure to breathe. 

The purity of the air is, however, not 
merely a matter of taste; it is, as we know, 
of the most vital importance, and yet 
moat difficult to secure; for, in the first 
place, we must always bresthe the actual 
ni tbat happens to surround us, not being 
able, as with our other food, to select the 
purest and best from different countries 
for our use; and, seoondly, we who use it 
are ever poisoning it, so that it ia always 
fouleat whére most needed to be pure. 

The principal sources of impurity are 
respiration, combustion, marshes, stagne- 
tion, trades, towns, and the sick. 

The oxygen in the air is, curiously, little 
altered in amount by these causes, but re- 
mains steadily at a little less than twenty- 
one paris in every hundred. It is, how- 
ever, devitalized by being frequently re- 
spired, 

The real test of the impurity of the air Is 
always the amountof cabonic acid gas, and 
this because, inasmuch as within doors the 
principal source of impurity is respiration, 
the carbonic acid is taken as an index of 
the amount of other and more deleterious 
products given off with the breath. Pure 
carbonic acid, as given off by a lamp, is 
not nearly so injurious as that given off by 
the breath, 

In this connection there is another cu- 
rious thing, and that is how soon we get 
used to poisons, Olaude Bernard found 
that if he put a fresh sparrow from the open 
into a glass globe in which & sparrow had 
been living and breathing five hours, al- 
though the latter, having got gradually 
sxooustomed to the vitiated asmosphere, 
could go on living, the former died at once. 

It is far more wholesome to drink un- 
diluted water than to breathe the air of a 
crowded and unventilated room, and how 
cleanly people can be content to do so is 
only explicable on the principle that what 
the eye does not see the heart does not 
grieve over, 

We have said something of how the air 
out of doors is cleansed from dust by rain, 

To this purifying agent we may add the 
wind, which, travelling at several miles 
per hour, rapidly carries off the exhausted 
town air to the suburbs and country, while 
the country breezes blow in their place ; so 
that, theoretically at least, you areas likely 
to get pure air in a wide thoroughfare in 
town as in a suburb, 

The air out of doors is, however, every- 
where more or less healthy: the real 
danger begine indoors, The evil of towns 
is not primarily town air, as distinguished 
from country air, as is so generally sup- 
posed, but rather the greater amount of 
indoor life in towns as compared with the 
country. 

The proof 1s that those who lead con- 
stant out-door lives in cities are strong 
and ruddy, while those in the country 
who are always confined in houses be- 
come pale and delicate. 

Now we all live in houses, and even if 
we pass our days out of doors we have to 
pass our nights within. This subject is 
therefore one of painful interest to us all. 
We will, however, content ourselves with 
briefly emphasizing a few of the more im- 
portant details that modern science has 
suggested in connection with ventilation. 

In the first place, a fixed standard has 
been arrived at for the purity of indoor as 
distinguished from outdoor air. 

A room 10 ft. x 10 ft, x 10 ft. high is the 
largest amount of space required for one 
person in health in doors, Unfortunately, 
very few get so much. 

The real proviem in ventilation is not 
thé size of the room, but how often the air 
of a room can be changed without draught. 

The next point, therefore, is what size of 
opening is required into thé air in order to 
admit 3,000 feet per hour, which is the 
amount of air required for each person. 

The principle can be applied as follows: 
Suppose the reom in which our reader is 
perusing this instructive article is 10 fi. x 
10 ft. x 10 ft. high, and there is a narrow 
window in it two feet wide and a fireplace. 
The room will be sufficiently ventilated if 
hé opens the window one inch for every 
person in the room, the foul air finding a 
ready exit up the chimney. 

Now, is not this delightfully simple, and 
do you not see how a few figures give 
more simplicity to a subject than clouds 
of words? 


So far this is theory, but the pract cal 
pervon asks—‘‘Is there any way in which 
sa nnd whether he air 10068 
€ rignt an nt arpor * 
ore 7? 
Vértainly there is: and if what we have 
Bald is simple, this is px sitively infan 


tils.,. 


To test the air of a room you bring into 








ita half-pint bottle full of water. You 
empty this water out in the room, when 
the bottle immediately fills with the air of 
the room. Youthen put into the bottle 
one tablespoonful (half an ounce) of pure 
lime water, cork, and shake it. If it does 
not turn milky ina few minutes the air 
does not contain more than .4 parta in 1,000 
of carbonic acid ; if it does, it does, and the 
ventilation is insuflicient. 

In the day, therefore, the probieiwn is 
easily solved. The difficulty is in the 
6venings and nights and in winter, Ob- 
serve what ia done, The window is closed, 
the curtains drawn, the two gases lighted. 

Now two gases produce as much carbonic 
acid in an bour as ten men ; though, being 
pure, it is not s0 injurious ; nevertheless, 
the room requires more ventillation, and, 
instead, there is less, or none at all. 

It bas been calculated that, in a fair- 
sized room, hermetically sealed, a man 
might exist for one hour. If he had a 
candle this would be reduced to three- 
quarters of an hour; if a lamp, to half an 
hour; while, if he had two good gas burn- 
ora, and wanted to be really cheerful, he 
would live jast five minutes, 

All this shows that ventilation should 
always be increased when lights are burn- 
ing ip a room, and not decreased. At 
night, in bedrooms, the tresh air is a ne 
cessity of life, It is folly to rail at ‘night 
air’ as if it were a mysterious poison. 

As @ matter of fact, there is no air at 
night but night air, and it happens to be 
always far purer than day air—at any 
rate, in towns. It should be freely ad- 
mitted without draught. 

CC  — ——————— 


CHILDREN IN THE EAST. 





Obildren are greatly-loved and oocupy a 
prominent place in the Japanese house- 
hold. Both father and mother take great 
pride in them, and, though demonstrative 
love is unknown in Japan, the care and 
love for them is seen in many ways. The 
first child, be it boy or girl, is always 
warmly welcowed, though preference may 
be given to 4 80n as the one whe will in the 
future take the father’s place in the house- 
hold as head of the family. 

Yot girls are dearly loved, and fill an 
portant place in the home. 

On the birth of a son or daughter all 
the relatives and near triends of the fam- 
ily come to pay a visit of congratulation, 
bringing with them the usual good-luck 
gifts of fish and eggs, or a pice of silk for 
the baby’s dress. 

The customary words of congratulation 
are uttered, and the baby, bundled up in 
its wadded red or yellow clothes, ia ad- 
mnired, looked at and handled in much the 
same way that babies are handled all over 
the world by admiring relatives. It cries 
and kicks and sleeps and grows and is 
trotted up and <iown. 

After a time, when babyhood is past‘ 
there are many pleasant things in store 
for Japanese children. A little girl has 
her own special toys and amusements. 
Her mother spends much time with her, 
and takes the greatest pleasure in making 
pretty clothes for her and in dressing her 
often like a gay bdutterfly—for even chil- 
dren of the poorer classes are dressed in 
bright and pretty colors. 

Visitors and relatives all come with 
some present for the little girl, who is 
made a great deal of and loved and trea- 
sured. Tie father, too, seldom fails to 
take interest in the children, and pets and 
plays with hia little girl. 

Sometimes he takes her out with him to 
walk or to ride, and at such times, 
mounted on tiny wooden clogs, with a 
little band slipped into the father’s big 
one, our little girl will enjoy the merry 
sights and pretty places alung the streets 
of the great city of Tokyo, or, perhaps, 
with father, mother and brothers, will 
spend a pleasant spring day picknicking 
in some country spot, where the much- 
loved flowers of Japan, the plum or the 
cherry are out in full bloom, 

Japanese children learn instinctively to 


‘the children to them. 
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as well as in moat of the country districts, 
it is almost the universal custom to send 
School life is pleas- 
ant, with taske and play for six days in the 
week, not unlike that of the children of 
America. 
harder, and the numerous Chinese hier. 
glyphics which have to be memorized are 
very puzz!ing to the little heads, 

The big brush dipped in India ink, 
which is used to form the many strokes of 
one Chinese character, are very unwieldly 
to be handled by the little fingers of a 
child, 

Later on in school life there are many 
lessons to be learned in this complex tan. 
guage of writton symbols, besides the ac 
complishmenta of music, painting, ar- 
rangement of flowers, and above all, sew- 
lug. 

However, not so much in the way of 
hard study is demanded of the girin at 
present, and there are numeroun holidays 
during the achool year, when, with dolls 
and tops, a group of little giris can play at 
keoping house, cutting out and folding 
paper dolls, making dolls’ clothes, telling 
stories, and looking at the gay picture 
books illustrating the many romantic sto- 
ries in the bistory of Japan in ancient 
times, 

To go out visiting with grandmother or 
mother is a great event in a child’s life, 
not frequent enough, perhaps, even to lore 
ite charm 

Arrived at the heuse where the visit is 
to be paid, the guests are made most wel- 
oome, Tea and cakes are at once served, 
while many long and formal! salutations 
and bows are exchanged between guest 
and hoat, seated on the soft matted floor, 
The little girl, however, nestles shyly up 
to her mothér, a ( is expected to be only 
quiet and good after she haa made her 
one bow down to the floor, 

She does not join in the talk or conver 
sation of her elders, but looks at the pic- 
ture books and toys which are brought 
out for her entertainment. 
she may walk outin the garden and see 
the trees and flowers or there may be 
some games with other little girls, but 
there ia little noise and laughter and the 
plays are quiet—very different from the 
free, romping amusements and @asy talk 
of the children in America, who would no 
doubt consider a Japanese child's plays 
very tame and uninteresting. 

Among the pleasures of the year none 
is more enjoyed than the great festival at 
New Year's, when all the world of Japan, 
young and old, takes a holiday and has a 
brief play. 

Next to New Yoar’s the great festival of 
the dolls on the Srd day of March is, for 
girls, the greatest time of all the year, 
when all the beautiful dolis—the effigies 
of emperor and empresas, which have been 
handed down in the family for many gen- 
erations—are taken outof the storehouse 
and arranged on shelves, to be looked at 
and admired by the wonaering eyen of the 
little ones, 

A feast is 
visitors are Invited to see them and the 
many miniature household utensils 
lacquer and china, which are carefully ar 
ranged on different shel vos. 


But school tasks are perhap, | 





After a while | 





prepared for the dolls, and | 


of | 


At Home and Abroad. 





In Russia the State bank ad vances money 
at four and one halt per cent. a year on all 
kinds of gooda, in amounts as high aa two. 
thirds their value, It takes money on de. 
posit at one and one balf percent. A little 
while ago, to assist the grain trade, the 
government bought largely direct trom 
the producers, and will soon be the largest 
holder of grain in the oountry. It has 
nearly completed the absorption of private 
railway lines; while it has not only ao- 
quired the monopoly of the manufacture 
of spirits and the controi of the retail trade, 
but it is about to take the wine and sugar 
trade into ita hands, and very likely the 
oon! trade ag well. 

The crown which In to be worn at the 
coming coronation of the Czar of Russia is 
one of the richest treasures in the posases- 
sion of Kuropean royal or imperial faml- 
lies, Oatharine the Great had it made by 
a jeweller from Geneva in the last century, 
She gave orders at the time that It was to 
be the most valuable crown in Kurope, 
The jeweller, however, was informed that 
it must not weigh more than five pounds, 
as the Kmpress was to wear it for five 
hours at the ceremony of coronation, The 
Genevan was successful in tulfilling all 
the requirements, and the crown to day ia 
valued at nearly $460,000. On the top is a 
ruby, surmounted by a cross of five mag- 
nitloent diamonds, and the reat of it In 
fairly covered with diamonds and pearia, 

louis, the peasant, who won the foot 
race between Marathon and Athens dur- 
ing the recent “Olympic” games, has been 
treated ever since as a sortot demigod. 
All his sayings are reported; he has been 
escorted in a carriage by a detachment of 
troops; when he walks in the streets 
crowds of respectable men and women fol- 
low him, and the King of Greece has not 
only shaken hands with him, but both 
Louis and his father have been invited to 
the palace, Private individuals have given 
him large sums of money; wine dealers, 
grocers and numerous other tradesmen 
have offered to supply all his require 
ments for a year free of coats, and a barber 
has offered to shave him and cut bis bair 
for the period of his lifetime, free of cont, 

The German Kmperor must have been 
very much amused when he read the 
speech of one of the natives of the Came- 
roons in proposing the “health of the 
Kaiser’ ata recent festival. The speech 
was a4 follows: “The Emperor in the 
wisest and most powerful man in the 
world. Hesees the treasures in the mid- 
dle of the earth, and he has them brought 
forth. Ile spans the world with tron 
threads, and as soon as he touches them 
his words travel over apace, He han steam- 
ships that sailon dry land. When a moun- 
tain stands in his way he bores a hole 
through it; ifa river bars bis progress he 
builds a street in the air. Though the Km- 
peror i4 the richest of all men, he has only 
one wife; and though his wife is the moat 


| beautiful woman on earth, he has not any- 


These aré a great joy to the children, 


who are never tired of looking at them 
during the days tho festival lasts; for the 
dolls and toya are not like the cominon 
by them dally, 
fine collection composes « part of the 
bousebold treasure, being valued highly 
and handed down from mother to daugh 
ter for many generations, 

But life does not pass for Japanese chil- 
dren all in festivals and play. There are 
many lex#ons to be learned and 
work to be done, In 
middle class it is expected of the young 
girl that she help in the sweeping of the 
house, in the polishing of the wood work 
the chief ornament of a Japanese house 
and in the sewing and mending of clothes 


ones playod with and @ 


| She assists her mother in every way, even 
to the caring of the younger children of | 


love nature and outdoor tife, for the chil- | 
dren of the lower classes are seen out of | 
doors at all times; and they, a4 well as | 


their parents enjoy the sights of the places 
so famous in Japan for the many beautifu! 
flowers, each season as it passes bringing 
some one into perfection. 

The children of the wealthier and 
exclusive families enjoy the same pleas 
ure, but the much loved flowers are those 


more 


of their own spacious gardens, in whi 
hey Walk, a! whi se beauty is notfor the 
andl 
ry Ai vears of age ho 6g 4 
the average cI BOmMmetLmMmer pre 6c] 
a year or two of kindergarten work. 


he ordinary primary school is of a late 


growth in Japan, but in the eity of Tokyo, 


the family. If there are visitors she must 


heip in their eutertalnment, and she must 


the lin portation 


the homes of the | 


know the etiquette of the table service BO | 


that she can serve and wait upon them 
gracefully and politely. 

As the years of childhood 
will find restrictions gather around, 


life becomes busy, yet narrow ; her schoo! 


pass by she 


lier 


days close early, and there are perhaps 
fewer pleasures and |6es freedom as she 
ras wh 1er I 6 Dat mys of unoor 
a ad | “ HA0 4 

hane 4 is 5 - P ‘ fo 
nese femea are ® a " 
begins for ber at the aw womal} 
when marriage (Akes piace, Lim Orel io 
fore the real meaning of life is understood, | 


thing to pay for her.” 


There is one subject of which never too 
much can be sald, and that is the use of 
birdsin millinery. Far from causing any 
decrense in the exportation of foreign 
birds for this purpose, the universal repro- 
bation by all right-thinking people seers 
rather to tend to ita increase, Last year 
was groaterthan in any 

innumerable quantities 

been brought over from 
Ifthose who wear 
birds in their bata or bonnets thought for 
one moment of the facta which have been 
constantly put before themn—of the brutal 
manner in which the birds are snared; of 
their quivering little bodies stretohed over 
cotton forms before they are dead—they 
would renounce the fashion at once and 
for all time. It cannot be denied that 
plumage is of great service in millinery, 
but that supplied by birds used for food is 
quite sulficient lo meet the demand; and 
there in no limit to the dyer’s powers 
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THE TOOL CHEST. 





BY @. H. 





T was all the fault of the Tin tack.’’ 
That was what all the tools aaid 
when they heard what had hap 


“| 


pened 


You eee, the Tack came of a very sharp 
family, and took a delight in pricking and 
soratching whenever be had a chance, 
which made him a very unpleasant com- 
panion; and when he waa remonstrated 


with for doing #0, he always putthe blame | 


upon the edged-toola, so that he did not 
got punished half as often as he dewer ved. 

Then, too, he heda very high opinion 
of the Importance of bis family in general 
andof bhimeeifin particular, and conse 
quently gave bimeelf airs which were vory 
exasperating to the rest of the tools. 

Pooh!’ he said rudeiy, when the Ham 
ner expostulated with him upon bia being 
ao atuck up. 

“Whoare you? Why, when the Prin 
coma wae coming, who but my father was 
selected for the honor of holding down the 
corner of the drugget upon which ahe was 
to danoe? And where were you, | should 
like to know? 

“Just allowed to assiat him into his 
proud poaition, and then hurried back Into | 
your box again before the grand company 
arrived, leat they should see you. 

“Just @ common, everyday working | 
Hammer, that’s all you are! and there was | 
my father standing all night atthe Prin. | 
cons’ feet; and he can show to this day a 
pleoe of the lace off the hem of her gown !”’ 

“It wasn’t very polite of your father to | 
tear a lady's gown, much less a Princess',”’ 
remarked the Hradawl. 

“Who sald hetoreit?’ demanded 
Tin-tack aggremsively. ‘‘As a matter 
fact, the Princess gave t to him.” 

“Oh, abl’? sneered all the tools 
ively. 

“laa fact, | assure you,"’ persisted the | 
Taok, 


the | 
of | 


derisa 


“Nounda unoommonly like one,”’ re 
torted the Plane, at which the others | 
laughed, | 


“Well, look 
‘you can't know, 
there."’ 

“Neither were you,’ cried the tools in | 
ohorua, } 

And as this happened to be perfectly | 
true, the Tack said vo more for a few min- 
utes. Then he suddenly remarked, Pooh, 
you're all jealous, that's what it is!’’ 

“Jealous of what?” demanded the tem 
inér soornfully. “Of you? Jealousof a 
Tin tack | Why, anyone oay buy a whole 
boxtulof you fora penny!’ And at this 
crushing speech all the tools roared with 
laughter. 

The T.n-tack orept out of sight feeling 
very orestfalion; and alter that he scratched 
the Hammer whenever he found an oppor 
tunity, and enoouraged the two little 
Norews todo the same, so that between 
them they really led the poor Hammer a 
terrible Life, 

One day the little boy to whom the tool 
oheat belonged went away for a long holi 
day. At first the toole were ratler glad of 
the reat, but after atime the want of exer 
cise made them fidgety and cross, and so 
they took to aquabbling. 

“On, dear!’ yawned the Piane one day; 
“how lL wish there was a piece of rough 
wood anywhere about! I'm longing to 
amooth something down,’”’ 

“Awfually slow work,'’ sneered the (im- 
le. “Now, why don’t you bore your way 
into the beartof things at once, like! do?” 

“What's the use of that?’ said the 
Norew driver, “You only make an ugly 
hola, which | promptly Oll up again with 
one of my useful little servants.”’ 

“Here, whom are you calling servants?" 
interrupted one of the Screws wrathfully. 
''We only go into holes when we choose 
not & please you.” 

“Gently, gently, my little inan,’’ said 
the Norewdriver, patting biun condescend 
ingly on the head; ‘you go just where | 
drive you, s© don't give yourself 
you please.’’ 

The Screw gave himeelf an indignant 
little twiet, but did not dare tomay any 
more, for he was really terribly frightened 
of who would 


7 


argued the Tack; 
were not 


here,”’ 
because you 


airs, if 


heve 


ght 


the Screwdriver, 


thing of fastening him t 


- y ~ e 


ugtt me 
i Lie ’ a 
rest 


After that they took 


bh 


arg ng at 
whik was the most useful tool 


them --a 
claimed, because be said be was required 
three times as ollen as any of the others, 


BlnoOigest 


distinction which the Hanmer 


THE SATURDAY 


“T Hike that !’’ aald the Tin teck. 


are you ever wanted for, 1 should like to) 


know, except to assist members of my 


family into various positions they are Stephenson, 


‘ealled upon to fill? That’sall you are good 


for, Mr. Hammer, though you do think #0 


| much of yourself.”’ 
| This exasperated the Hammer terribly. 

“I've knocked a good lot of your family 
on the head before now,’' he remarked in 
a vindictive voice, ‘and I'll serve you the 
same some day,if I get the chance, my 
fine friend. That will knock a little of the 
conceit out of you, | know,” 

The Tin tack turned pale. He bad for- 
gotton that sideof the question, and looked 
upon the Hammer as « very coumon sort 

lof person, who was kept eaper 
tend upon the Tack family. 


“The Hauer always had a nasty way | 


of putting things,’’ he said to bimeelf; but 
all the same he felt rather uneasy about it, 
and really behavat very well indeed for 
quite a long time, sad never once scratched 
the Hammer, except by accident, and then 
Always apologiied. 

But, alas! aiter 
warning, and his eonduct 
than ever; so that it wes quite a relief to 
the rest when the little boy came home 
from hie holiday; and ran into the play 
room to get his tool chest. 

He opened it al once, and began to take 
the tools out one by one, till he came to 
the Hammer, which he laid oof 
shall want that,’ hewaid, ‘and « tack »A 
well, to fasten the corner of the library 


the 
worse 


awhile he forgot 


became 


neida, 


| Carpet which Is loose,” 


This was delightful news for the Ham- 
mer, 

“Ha, balmy fine friend,” he said; “now 
your time has You 
quite #0 saucy when I’ve done with you,» 

The Tack was too frightened to reply, 


but crept away to the bottom 


Come, 


the littie boy would not see him; but he 
was very soon discovered, and carried 
down to the library with the Hammer. 
“There,”’ said the little boy, aa he stuck 
the Tack neatly through the corner of the 
carpet; “you'll do very nicely like that. 
And now for the Hammerto knock you 


| in with.” 


Oh, dear! Hlow the poor little Tack did 
beg for mercy, But the Hammer only 
laughed, and said, I told youl would 
hit you on the head when | gotthe chance, 
and now I’m going to do it;’’ and he fell 
with all bis might on the Tin-tack, and 
knocked him right through the carpet into 
the floor. 

There was nothing to be seen of him but 
just his head and his round flat face star- 
ing up witha comical expression of dis- 
may atthe Hammer, who gave him an. 
other little tap, just to make sure he was 
in tightly, and left him to his fate; and 
there he is, no doubt, to the present day, 

The Hammer went back and told the 
tools about it, ane they shook their bands 


very gravely and said, “lt was al! the 
faultof the Tin tack.” 
 —— =e - - 


Is FRIDAY AN UNLUCKY Day ?—In spite 
of superstition, Friday is not: an unlucky 
day. 

In tact, itcan be proved by the most im- 
portant happenings in the history of this 
and other countries that 
most fortunate day in the week, 


Friday is 


Here are «a few notable events the hon 
ors Of which belong to Friday. 

On Friday, Auguat 21, 1429, Christopher 
Columbus tiret sailed upon his great voy- 
age of Discovery from Palos, in Spain, 

On the ith day of a September, which 
happened upon «a Friday, while in mid 
ocean, to the cousternation of nis officers 
and nen, the needle of the compass fluct- 
uated and fell off in an unexplainable 
inanner, and it was then that all but Col- 
umbus lost faith in the enterprise, 

It was on Friday, Octoper 12, 149 that 
Columbus first discovered land, On Fri- 
day, January 4, 1193, he sailed on his re- 
turn toNpain, where be landed in safety 
on @ Friday, It was on Friday, June 13, 
14\4, thatthe great navigator discovered 
the continent of America. 


On Friday, March 5 1496, Henry VII. of | '@ was badly shod, and only limped in | 


England gave John Cabot his commission, 
which led to his discovery of North Amer 
lea, ‘This is the first American state paper 


in England 


It was on Friday, November 10, 1620. 
that the Mayflower, with the Pilgrims, 
nade the harbor of Provincetow and the 
mA sig my ~! } ac 

| ee ¢ + 
a ce me And < ait. 
Kriins nade thelr final landing on } 
mouth Rock 


Among the great men of history wh 
| were born on a Friday are George Wash 


tally to at | 


won’t look | 


of the box, 
|} and hid himeaelf in some shavings, hoping 


the , 


EVENING POST. 


“What ington, Charles “The Bold” of Burgundy. 


| Gabriel Fabrenheit, of thermometer fame, 
| Sir Iseac Newton, Martin Luther, George 
Bismarck, Gladstone and 
Disraelt. 

On Friday, April 8, 1646, the first known 
newspaper advertisment was published in 
the Imperial Intelligencer in England. 

On « Friday, in February, 1766, the 
OHtamp Act” was repealed in Kng'and, 
and on Friday, November 2s, 1814, the 
first new apaper ever printed by steam, the 
London Times, was printed, 

Alexander von Humboldt, in climbing 
Chimborazo, reached an altitude of 19,200 
feot on Friday, June 12, 1802. 

On Friday, June 8, IS1¥, the first steam 
| vessel crossed the Atlantic, the Savannah, 
| awiled from Savannab to Liverpool. 
| It was ons Friday thatthe (ireat Kaat- 





l ern lett the Irish coast to lay the Atlantic 
Cable and reached Heart's Continent. 
Queen Victoria was married on a Fri- 
day. 

The battleof Waterloo was fought, the 
Haxtile was destroyed, snd Moscow was 
burned on Fridays. 

On Friday, January 17, 1808, the impor- 
tation of slaves into the United States was 


prohibited by Congress, 
———— 


PHOTOGRAPHING THK MAEL&TORM -—For 
centuries pastno one ventured to doubt 
the truth of the generally received stories 

| of the Maeistorm’s terrible powers, But 
| quite recently M. Castellani, a well-known 
| French scientist, has sucoeeded at the im- 
minent risk of his life, in taking a series 
| of photographs which conclusively upset 
all hitherto conceived notions of ihe 
| famous whirlpool, 

To do this be had himself suspended in 
| a amall basket from the car of a balloon 
just above the raging waters. 

As the result of his investigations, he 
found that, after all, the Maeistorm was 
not the frightful watery abyss that tradi- 
tion and folk lore had been depicting it for 
centuries, Down in his little basket, oscil- 
lating to and fro, almost within reach of 
the foaming waves, he felt no fear, 

There, in a spot where no mortal man 
had ever been before, the first to see the 
whirlpool of the world asit really is, be 
learned, and he has brought back tangible 
proots, by means of unlying lens, that the 
Maelstrom is simply a succession and con- 
Kiomeration of torrents, eddies, and = cur- 

| rents, in which no small boat could live, 
but through which any large vessel, prop- 
erly handled, might pass to safety. 

The danger of the performance was ax- 
treme, and the balloon was nearly blown 
out to sea by the veering currents, which 
rendered aerial navigation almost imprac- 
ticable. Only the skill of the seronaut, 
Latutle, saved them, 

Furthermore, the day was dark, the sky 
was lowering, and the sea was just recov- 
6ring from tbe effects of a tempest from 
the north west that had lashed it into tury 
twenty-four hours before, and the moun- 
tain billows had not yet subsided, 

But such was the exact condition of af. 
fairs that Castellani wished. His project 
was to take the Maelstorm at as near its 
worst as possible, and he ventured out 
with his balloon at the first opportunity 
the winds would allow him, 


a 


Mosks Won.—At one of the annual fairs 
held ata small townin Russia, a gontle- 
man observed a gipsy and a Jew haggling 
over the sale of a horse, 

Full of curiosity when the two se@parated, 
and anxious to know how twosuch shrewd 


tn, 








characters had bargained, the gentleman | 


called the gipsy to him, and inquired how 
much he had got for his animal. 


rouble note, 

“But isn’t that very cheap?” 

“No,"’ said the gipsy; “he is dead lame.” 

The gentleman then sought the Jew, and 
said 

“So you've given ten roubles for a lame 
horse ?"’ 

“The Israelite laid his finger on his nose 
and said 


“Lame! He's as sound as you are; | saw 


conseq uence,’’ 


The inquirer turned to the Ki psy, and re- 


ported what the Jew said. The former 


eve &# tremendous and significant wink 
’ 
and whispered 
sage 
e's a8 lame asa two legged stool. | 
cl thir 
bad him badly shod on purpose to make 
é be ha hat wast K s 
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Lie Bigh and a shrug of his shoulders, he 


Said quietly 
“Ah, well; it’s all 
| ten-rouble note!” 


right 


it was a bad 


The | 
Kipsy opened his hand and showed a ten- | 











THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 


San Francisce, Cal., is 3230 miles Weat 
of New York, 


It is 4880 miles from Washington to 


Constantinople, 


The Suez Canal is 92 miles | 
cost $102,750,000, ong, and 


Lima, Peru, is 3515 miles southwest 
of Washington, 


Japan had only one newspaper twenty- 
five years ago. Now it has nearly 1,000, 


To salute with the left hand is 9 


deadly insult to Mohammedans tn the East 


Over 7000 varieties of microscopic sea 
shells have been enumerated by naturalists 


Over 2000 patents have been issued in 
the United States for the manufacture of 
inks. 


The record for staying under water is 
four minutes, twenty-nine and one-quarter 
seconds, 


There are more ships’ anchors made 
in Camden, Me, than in any other place in 
the country. 


A Coventry firm is executing an order 
for 1 bicycles for the use of officers of the 
Sulvation Army. 


In China, ‘‘the land of opposites,” the 
dials of clocks are made to turn round, while 
the hands stand still. 


Among the curiosities that a Cobalt, 
Coun., dentist left after his death were all the 
teoth that he had ever pulled, 


According to a Frenchman, who has 
been experimenting, a single hair can carry a 
weight of more than six ounces, 


School Directors in the District of Lu- 
verne, lowa, have ordered a cyclone cave 
dug at each of the school houses in the dis 
trict. 

The moon is believed to be the only 
member of the planetary system which ts 
wholly devoid of the least trace of an atmos- 
phere, 

A scientist has been testing the pres- 
ence of bacteria in mountain air, finds that 
not a single microbe exists above an altitude 
of 2,000 feet. 


Camels are perhaps the only animals 
that cannot swim. Immediately upon enter 
ing water, it is said, they turn on their backs 
and are drowned, 


People perceive an odor because smal! 
particles of matter are detached from the 
odorous body and conveyed by the air to the 
nerves of the nose, 


During the most peacetul years the 
world has 3,700,000 soldiers, The pay, equip- 
ments food and clothing of these men cost 
neurly $2,500,000 a day. 


The Legislature of Ohio passed a law 
making every Saturday afternoon a half holl- 
day in municipalities having a population of 
fifty thousand or more, 


Fifty bicycles were impounded on one 
| day in Paris recently because they had no 
plates bearing the owner's name and resi- 
dence soldered to them, as the new law re- 
quires, 

The sum of $160,000 has been given 
to the Paris Academy of Medicine, the tn- 
come of which 1s to be patd yearly tothe man 
who shall discover a specific remedy for con- 
sumption. 


Mrs. Eugene Daniels, of Vanaan, N. 
| H., hasa tame crow which talks and goes to 
church every Sunday, in the literal sense of 
the word, for it waits outside at the door un- 
til the service is over. 


A new Government tax of one mark 
on each cat kept as a house pet has been im- 
posed in Dresden, Thousands of animals 
have been destroyed by owners desfrous of 
avoiding the “cat tax.” 


| A “Chameleon Flower’? has been in- 
troduced into Europe from the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. The blossoms of this newly- 
discovered piant are white in the morning, 
changing to red at noon and again to blue tn 
| the evening. 

A colored man in Summer county, 
Kan., recently sold a hog. In paying for tt 
the firm held out the amount of a debt. The 
colored man went to law, and after taking 4 
change of venue discovered that he had patd 
$1, for giving the hog away. 


All the mules about the iron works at 
Phosntxville know what the 6 o'clock evening 
whistle means, and when it blows they show 
their pleasure by whinnying and pricking UP 
their ears. As soon as they are unhitched 
they make a bolt for the stable. 


Railroad en are watching the new 
Baltimore and Washington electric road with 
some interest, as it is a direct bid against two 
strong steam roads for a rich slice of rail reed 
tra ft The distance ts 38 miles, and the ne* 

ara will make it at a poseible speed « 
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BEYOND RECALL. 





BY M. BB. 





Beyond recall is that June day, 

When skies were blue and meads were gray, 
When skylarks sang with might and main 
o'er bill and grove and vale and plain, 

When love for gold I flung away. 

Now mournfully alone I stray, 

Too sad to weep, too weak to pray, 

While my poor heart chants one refrain— 
“Beyond recall !" 


Maidens, beware while yet you may; 
say “Yes” to Love instead of “Nay,” 
Before you choose the chaff for grain, 
Shadow for substance, lest in vain 
You weep for days, when old and gray, 
Beyond recall! 


ia, 


UNDER THE POLz. 

A late traveler, writing of his journey 
among the Eskimo, says of some lively 
hunting: It was in the first half of Feb- 
ruary, just as the cold was severest, 
that | was traveling far to the north of 
our winter quarters for the purpose of 
obtaining meat for our many dogs, 
which were half-starved. I had for 
companion a native, Kaschu by name, a 
lively, amusing fellow; but [ must add 
he was a thief and liar of the first water 
to boot. 

When about twenty miles distant 
from the coast, we halted, tied the dogs 
to hummocks, and proceeded on foot a 
couple of miles further out, watching 
for walrus, as these animals are in the 
habit of thrusting their big heads 
through the thin ice in order to breathe, 
and it is then that the Eskimo watches 
his opportunity of launching his har- 
poon into their carcase, keeping it tied 
with the line till the animal is ex- 
hausted, 

A little after noon we succeeded in 
k:!ling an enormous she-walrus, a task, 
however, comparatively easy, as we had 
both harpoon and rifle, and while 
Kaschu was cutting it up I was to fetch 
the sledge and dogs. 

Atarattling pace we sped seaward 
woward him, See him I could not, al- 
though it was only just after noon, as 
twilight had already set in, and only a 
faint streak in the south indicated where 
the long-looked-for sun was, Suddenly 
| feel a slight jerk of the sledge as it 
speeds silently out upon the dark violet- 
colored surface of elastic new ice. 

The sledge is already partly under the 
ice! An icy bath I knew at once I was 
to have, so I slid off the sledge slowly, 
and gave at the same time a violent 
pull at the steering band, whereby the 
front part again reached the ice sheet, 
aud then began a terrible fight for life 
as we slowly splashed through the water 
to the other side. The dogs needed nu 
encouragement to pull now, the keen 
animals exerted themselves to their ut- 
most, understanding quite well that it 
was a struggle for life. 

At one moment most of them were in 
the water, in the next they obtained 
foothold on the ice with their sharp 
clawe, but only again to be immersed in 
the icy waves. I shall not enlarge upon 
the horrors of the situation and my re- 
flections, but only add that we reached 
the solid ice at last on the other side of 
the clear more than forty feet wide, 
and that | was soaked to the arm-piis 
under a temperature 40° F. below freez- 
ing point, and no land in sight. 

i ran out te my companion in my 
heavy fur garments, which already be- 
gan to be coated with icicles, and got 
him to drive me home atonce. The 
dogs did their duty in the fine moon- 
light, and in four hours we were safely 
back in one of the warm earth huts of 
the natives. And I suffered no more 
from my awful immersion, but forget it 
I never shall, 

Qn another tour we had expected to 
find many natives at one place, but ali 





THE SATUR 


we could discover in the gloom of mid- | 


night was along deserted tumbledown 


snow hut. My companion and I at onc: 
sél LO work to repair the hut, w ea 
Dan and I womMal ere 
Show under a hugs raveied 0x 


Maintaining that they would, acccrding 
0 an old charitable Eskimo custom,.find | 





seal blubber for the aid of needy travel- 
ers in general. 

Long and deep they dug, and blubber 
there was, sure enough in plenty. The 
old man cut up some in bits for the 
dogs, while the woman prepared other 
for our lamps, making the pieces soft by 
chewing them with her teeth before 
putting them on the lamp saucers, 

In a short while we were snugly en- 
sconced under our snow roof, consum- 
ing the remains of our reindeer steak of 
yesterday, while chatting about the 
events of the day. And, indeed, we 
were on the point of getting fox steak 
too for supper that night, as just before 
we reached ovr quarters we enjoyed an 
exciting and remarkable chase after a 
couple of Arctic Reynards, which only 
got away by the skin of their teeth. 

In the faint rays of the Arctic mid- 
night sun these little foxes often tramp 
long distances across the silent, icy ex- 
panse, in search of the remnants of 
feasts by polar bears, dead seal cubs, 
and the like, It was two such midnight 
prowlers we had come upon, 

Hardly had the dogs spotted the two 
black little dots away in front of us be- 
fore they set off at such a terrific pace 
that we were just able to fling ourselves 
ov the sledges and enjoy the chase two. 
Away galloped the foxes; after them 
raced the dogs. But we did not gain 
much upon them as, of course, the 
sledges handicapped the dogs so much 
that one fox succeeded in at once escap- 
ing, having astutely enough made for 
the shore. The other, however, was 
just in front of us, but seemed to be get- 
ing away. 

What then do my worthy sporting 
friends, who in the most intense excite- 
ment have been watching the unequal 
chase, and who now beyin to see a 
doubtful issue, do ? 

Quick as thought my companion 
seizes his knife, bends forward, and cuts 
with a single rapid stroke the fastest of 
our animals, a little lady dog. And, in 
au instant, his companion follows his 
example. Like arrows shot from a bow 
the two avimals dart forward. 

My dog won the match in reaching 
the fox; but, alas! artful as ever, Mey- 
nard, at the moment of victory, jumped 
for dear life on to the top of a high flat 
iceberg, where our dogs were unable to 
follow and our yuns to reach it, as the 
fox lay duwn flat, And thus ended an 
exciting fox hunt and coursing match 
a la Eskimo. 


Brains of ‘(6old. 


Sellishness is self-destruction. 





A word spoken in due season, how 
ood it ts, 

Caution is often wasted, but it isa 
very good risk to tuke. 

Better be ill-spoken of by one before 
all, than by all before one. 

Occasions do not make a 
bnt they show what he is, 

The man who would reform the world, 
needs to begin with hijnvself, 

Beware of the man who claims that 
any kind of a wrong ts right, 

It is not the clock that strikes the 
loudest which keeps the best thie. 

It is because 80 many people 
wrong, that so many things go wrong. 

Cleverness is a sort of genius for in- 
strumenutality. Itis the brain of the hand, 

The more honest our intentions are 
the loss suspicious are we of other's designs, 


Before we boast of how bad we have 


man trail, 


BCC 





been, we had better be sure we are not that | 


way still. 

There are very few things in this 
world worth getting angry about, and they 
ure precisely the things which anger does not 
help. 

All tits of pleasure are balanced by au 

tis Iilike 
yeurs it 


or languor; 
rt of next 


degree of 


this 


equa pain 


spending year j 
venue 


by what we really 


We are ruined, nol 


“ t it v t w k we wait; it 


into tlt 
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Femininities. 


The up-to-date bicycle girl has a 
mirror attached to her handle bar. 


Few young girls are 80 inconsolable 
that their hearts can't bo kept afloat by a 
boy. 


She: If you will buy that gold watch 
for me 1 will set back the hands two hours on 
club nights, 


It is estimated that there are 40,000 
women votors in Utah and 10,000 more who 
nay become naturalised, 


Pope Leo has selected the Princess of 
Bulgaria as the recipiont of the Golden Kose 
for this your, 


Prince Bismarck is said to earn about 
$175,000 « year from the various ‘ndustrtal 
undertakings in which he ts a partictpant. 


A young woman, being asked by a 
politictan which party she was most tn favor 
of, replied that she preferred a wedding party. 


A movement is afoct for a hundred 
thousand-dollar monument to the late Dr. 
Sauiuel F, Smith, the author of the national 
hyinn, “America,” 


Nell: Mr. Brown and Mr, Green both 
proposed to me, Belle: Which will you ac 
copt?) Nell: Oh, Mr. Brown, of course; green 
is a color I could never abide, 


Gentleness is a sort of mild atmos- 
phere, and ft enters Into « child's soul like the 
sunbeam into the rosebud, slowly but surely 
oxpanding tt into beauty and vigor. 


Count Tolstoi, who went among the 
bicyclists lust your, aged 67, recently applled 
in Moscow for the permit which wheelmen 
need who wish to ride within the city lines, 


“Why is it, Clara, that you never 
play with littho Panny Simtth?’ Clara: "What 
is the use of cultivating the soctety of girls 
who have no tmarriageablo brothers? It ts 
just time thrown away.” 


There are at the present time no less 
than 1500 soctetios in Germany, organtzed for 
the protection of young women of the work- 
ing Classes and devoted to their interests. A 
weekly journal, with a circulation of 13,000 
copies, is printed for their benefit, 


Lt is claimed that the perfume ot tlow- 
ors disappears as soon as the starch in the 
petals fs exhausted; and, tt may, it ts said, be 
restored by placing the Mower tn a solution 
of sugar, when the formation of starch and 
the omits. fon of fragrance will bo at once re 
sumed, 


A blushing damsel bad a man and a 
dog up before the pollco magistrate, to an 
swera Charge Of nasnult and buttery on the 
part of the dog. Whenasked what the dog did 
she sxnfd he bither When asked where, after 
consideruble hosttation and blushing, she re 
plied, “On the left drum stiek,” 


“You must find it a monstrous bore,”’ 
sntid a Visitor to lis hostess, ‘to have to enter 
tuln sotmany people. llow do you ever man 
nge to wet rid of throsome folks?” “Kastly 
enough. Whon LL want to got rid of anybody 
Ttulk tolilm about myself. If LT wish anyone 
to stay, all | buve to do tis to talk to htm about 
himself.’ 


Miss Mabel Kennedy, an attractive 
young woman not yet 20, is the cashter of the 
Morchants’ Dank, of Forsythe, Mont. She 
passes upon all the securities offered, makes 
the louns, draws ox 
change, keeps the books, wand, tia fact, does all 
the work of the bank, its owner being a non 


recelves the deposits, 


resident. 


Miss Kate Shelley, of Moingona, 
lowa, who innde her way through «a raging 
blizzard at midnight several years ago, and, 
by signaling to mw crowded express train on 
the Chicavoand Northwestorn Katlroad, saved 
it from plunging through a wreeked bridge, 
has applied to the Lowa Loyislature for em 
ployment in the State House as ® mental, She 
is dostitute and bas to supportheor aged mother 
and an tovalid brother 


‘*Max ©’ Rell’’ relates that 
was teaching English 
wrote to the head muster: “Dear 
intention to place our boy under your care, 
but before we do so we like to know 
what the social standard of your school ta." 
To which the taster replied: “Denr 
Madam. So lony your bebaves well 
and his fees are paid reyulurly, no inquiry 
will be made ubout hls antecedents.” 


A belated romance has just come to 
an Paris. A girl of 17 wrote «love 
letter directed to whoever should flnd it, put 
bay and shut it in the secret 
The writing desk 


while he 


Indy 
Sir: It is our 


im oan BChOgo! i 


should 


head 


boy 


an 


end tn 


itina blue satin 
drawer of a writing desk 


| was Doughtatan auction by a colonel on the 


| sole 
} 


letter and spent 
the writer, He 
Grey Sister and 


retired list, who found the 
time tn huntiiyg 


found «at Inst that she 


up 
wie u 


| was now Over 70 years of age, but induced her 


to joave the order und marry him, 


‘The appearance of the following iron- 


icul advertisement tin the houthenstern | 
Herald, of Logland, indicates that domestth 
service ts becoming a burning question tn 
(,enern servant requ red 
wiuyes ae Of 








— Masculinities. 


It 18 said that the Tartars invite a 
man to drink by gently pulling his ear. 


A Newark, N. J., man wants a di- 
vorce because his wife is deaf and dumb. 


She: Why does a woman take a man's 
name when she marries him? He: Why does 
she take everything else he's got? 


The following question is now being 
discussed before the Bungtown Debating So- 
clety: “Can « big man ache harder than a lit- 
tle onet" 


The brave man seeks not popular ap- 
plause, nor, overpowered with arms, deserts 
his cause; unshamed, though fotled, he does 
the best he can. 


Kentucky has a colored New Woman 
who isa bricklayer and stone mason. There 
is also a white woman in that State who, 
though 77 years old, sears her own sheep. 


A citizen of Carthage, Mo., who was 
sentenced to serve seven days in the town 
jatl last week, surprised the proprietor of the 
local paper by ordering that it be sent to his 
changed address for the woek of his incarce 
ration, 


Among the Turks, bath money forms 
an item in every marriage contract, the hus 
band engaging to allow, hia wife a certain 
sum for bathing purposes: Should tt be with 
held she has only to go before the cadt and 
turn her slipper upside down, and 1f the com 
plaint be not then redressed it is a ground for 
divorce, 


The result of the excessive bowing is 
that aris hatters do a larger business than 
those of any other city. Nothing ruins a hat 
so quickly as Constant bows with it. In Lon 
don, where men are leas polite, a hat lante 
twice as long, usually giving way first at the 
crown, Instead of at the nape or brim, as do 
French hates, 


A young oflicer hearing some one cele- 
brating the exploite of a prince who, in two 
assaults upon a town had killed six men with 
his own hand—"'Bah," said he, “Ll would have 
you to know that the very mattresses I sleep 
upon are stuffed with nothing ol#e but the 
whiskers of those Whom Ll have sont tw slum 
ber in the other world!” 


The young Khedive of Egypt is said 
to possess the mont costly set of harness tn 
the world. It is made of black leather, with 
chased wold buckles, and collars ornamented 
with the snine metal, The pad cloths are also 
embrotdered with gold, and the set is said to 
have cost $10,000, It tis for four horses, and 
used on State occasions, 


It is arserted that singing is a cor- 
rective of the too common tendency to pul 
monic complaints, An eminent physician 
observes on the subject: “The Gormans are 
seldom aQiteted with consumption, end this, 
I bolfeve, is in part occasioned by the strength 
which thetr lungs acquire by exercising them 
in Vocal music, for this constitutes an essen 
thal Dbinneh of thelr education,” 


An old man, a resident of Enyland, 
who recently died at the age of 62, nttracted 
considerable attention tn the communtty tn 
which be lived on account of a phenomenal 
hatr which appeared on bis head 
before bis death. For over l2 years he 
baid, and then, in some Ineaplic 
hatr suddenly 


wiowth of 
Just 
hiadl 
able way, a hoavy wrowth of 

appoared, like that of an infant 


traseona 


Of the Enylish Judges in India is an 
experton tho typewriter, and 1 occurred to 
lili to use it for the taking of Juditetal notes. 
The machine was conveyed Into court and 
the Judge kopt note of the proceedings. The 
prisoner was found guilty and sentenced, and 
he promptly appealed on the ground that, In 
stend of listening to the evidence, the Judge 
had whiled away his time by playing on a 
musical tnstrument, 


There is a great diversity of taste 
among the crowned heads of Europe as to the 
pleasantest method of pulling tobacce. The 
Kimperor Wilitam prefers a pipe, generally a 
meerschaum, the Prince of Walesa enjoys 
Clyars and clyarettos, and when he uses 
a pipe chooses « briar- wood; the young King 
of Spain ia already old enough to roll tita 
own Cigarettes; the Czarof KRussta, who ta a 
great sinoker, prefers to use a huge pipe, 


It is aunounced that the two elder 
sons of the Kimnperor are to go to 
school at Pion, in Holstein, partly as 4 com 
piiinent to the people of Holstein, and partly 
there ts « conventent lake tn the 
yrounds. The Emperor sets great store upon 
their being taught to row, and all the neces 
sary iusplemeonts bave already been ordered 
from the Thames. It will be remembered 
thatthe Empress of Scileswig-Holstein, and 
the Hlolsteiners are delighted at the Idea of 
having her sons among them, 

It seems that there is such a thiny as 
the Chinese New Woman. Further, the China 
man thinks her «a danger The Prefect of 
Kwang Chan fu has issued an edict, in whieh 


(,erinan 


because 


he says: “Women's clubs are hereby proht 

| bited It isa well-known fact thatin the dis 
tricts herein name. # great part of the foe 

male p ction basa horror of matrimony 

whereof our young persons 

-_ ‘ emnal awny f thet 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Yeliow ia « favorite color among the | 
daintiest Sammer gowns, possibly from | 


the fact that discerning customers have at 
last discovered that yellow ic almost the 


only color equally becoming to women of | 


fair and dark complexions. It is often 
used, however, in peculiarly odd combi 
nations, Yellow, violet and rose isa not 
altogether unhappy combination affected 
in some of the Parisian costumes, the effect 
being very novel. 

Persian designs are very commonly 
seen among the thin as among the heavier 
materiala, Such designs, however, are 
more effective when used in combination 
than when employed in the main material 
of s gown. Persian ombroideries or rib 
bons brighten up a gown wonderfully, 
while asoft clinging white gown is given 
an alr of itaown by a deep Persian border 
to the skirt ard a wide belt to match 


Mkirte of the summer gowns are much | 


trimmed, The sight of a plain, unadorned 
muslin skirt bas proved rather too much 
for the feminine love of deooration to en 
dure, and what the woman of fashion has 
suffered through ber plain winter skirts 
she is compensating for by her elaborate 
sammer ones. Some of them have a 
foundation of black satin, Soft beooming 
frilie of black tulle plisse surround the 
face and border the tiny cape. Bows of 
mirror ribbon, in delicate green and laven 
der, givea very Frenchy touch this 
unique headgear, which tiay be worn with 
any costume, 

The hood tes in front with bows of black 
natin, but ie made very large and loose 
that it may not crush the most elaborate 
colffure, The girl who is afraid of disar- 
ranging ber looks, however, may adopt the 
fashion pecullar to the stage peasant girl, 
of wearing her bonnet dangling about the 
shoulders, 

Oycling In certainly about the most un- 
graceful form of sport that women have as 
yot taken up, and that dress and carriage 
are far more important subjoots for con- 
sideration than is commonly supposed is 
apparent when you view tie army of 
appropriately dressed women wheeling 
through the park and out on the boule 
varda, 
have never given the subject of suitable 


to 


| 
dreas a second thought 
| 


Any old skirt of dark material is short- 
une, and the effect 
Neat, trims, per 


ened for the In rriomt 
cases ia simply ludicrous, 
fectly dressed women are 
esveption, which seems Unnecessary wilh 
the preseut variety of bicyole drossos from 
whioh to choose. 

Monotony vo longer rules the kingdom 
of bieyole dress, and there are 
different styles among the costuines as 
there are in any fashion, All 
sorte of tatlor made jackets and tight-fit- 
ting coat waists are worn, and those with 
out any decoration except the buttons are 
the most to be desired, but 
color in cloth or silk are 


any branch of 


contrasts of 
FOUOELILDON Uno 


in- | 


The majority of them apparently | 


decidedly the | 


as many | 
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le ey, | 


and thought expended on them, but the 

perfect design is yet tocome, One atyle 
| js cut so artfully that the division is never 
suspected. It buttons down each side 
when walking, and around the leg when 
on the wheel. Of course, the division muat 
| be ingeniously concealed, or these skirts 


| are nol a success, and there seems to be 
many different ways to bring about this 
result. Some are made with loops and 
tapes underneath to draw them up into 
something that resembles Turkish trou- 
ners, but the graceful skirt of this kind Is 
divided only in the back, and does not re- 
veal any division at all. 

Tight fitting knickerbockers are the most 
desirable to wear witb the divided skirt. 
One gown of brown tweed bas an apron 
front on the skirt, fastened on either side 
with large buttons. Another of gray serge 
has a skirt plaited all around and arranged 
| with pointed pocket flaps on either side. 
| Another bas a divided skirt with apron 
| fronts fastened on either side with silver 
buttons, but it is not so graceful as the cir- 
cular skirt, which fallain pretty folds on 
either side of the wheel, A broad box 
plait isa useful addition in the front of # 
divided skirt, as it gives more room for 
the knee. A bloomer skirt, called the ‘*cu- 
lotte,”’ is much more shapely than the reg- 
ulation kind, as it is cut to fit closely 
around the hips like a skirt, and very full 
around the kneen, 

Tweeds, cheviots, serges and covert 
cloth are the leading materials for bicycle 
costumes, but cravenette is considered 
very doxirable, as weather has no effect on 
it, and it dows not bold the dust, Cos- 
| (umes for very wart woather are made of 
| linen canvas, which looks very much like 
| coarse towelling, and @mbroidered holland 
| wwilor hate trimmed with white quills and 
white noire ribbon are worn, 
| Small bats are the best for cycling, and 
pretty toques are made out of light weight 
tweed, with a crown like « jockey cap and 
a turned up caught at intervals 
around the crown with « rosette of ribbon 
loops aud two quills at one side, White 
veils are very popular with the light sults 
and hats, and there are washable real lace 
| Vells expecially for bicyclists, 
| Jn gloves there are those made of deer 
| kin, and prepared sd that there are no 
sxeains tO burt the hand, Pretty light tan 
and white gloves have tan leather palma 
ventilated, and some gloves are ventilated 
on the backs as well asin the palms, Rus- 
| Sif leather gloves are recommended for 
|) cycling use, and are warranted to wear for- 
over. 








Odds and Ends, 


ON A VARIETY OF SUKI KCTS, 


During the season's renovating, If an old 








wall paper is to be removed, before going | 


to work close the doors and 
tightly, place an old tub in the 
room and fill it with boiling water. The 
| steam will moisten the paper and the work 


may be done quicker and more easily. 


boiler or 


windows | 
| carved in the most elaborate patterns, 


| and coat of arms, the locks and 


Dissolve a tablospoonful of turpentine | 


on the revers and oollar. in two quarta of bot water and use for | 
The irrepressible shirt waist is worn | washing giass dishes or globes. It will 
when the weather is warm. Oneot the 


seagon'’s Doveltion in a silk sweater with 
pulled siveeves, sometimes inixed with two 
colors; but the plain tan ia considered 
most desirable, Walsts area very simple 
problem, anyway; it isthe skirta which 
cause all discussion, and will doubtless 
monopolize the Meld of. controversy until 
the ideal dreas is evol ved. 
Bloomers appear here and 
olty panorama of bicycle 


there in the 
dreas, but 


they are the ugly exoeption, and the inost | 


becomingly dressed women wear skirts 
which reach a littie above the ankle. 

One of the prettiest, most graceful hang- 
ing skirts is the circular shape, made of 
double-faced cloth, checked on one side 
and twilied on the other, The cloth is so 


heavy that no lining is necessary, and it is | 


simply made with a five-inch hem or fao- 
ing of Lhe same atitched in rows the width 
of a eeam apart. The fullness at the waist 
ia in two side piaits, which meet in the 
middie of the back, the sides and front 
being quite plain. The opening is at the 
side of the front, and 1s finished with a fly 
and fastened with small horn buttons 
Silk kniokerbookers are worn with this. 
Knickerbocaere of some sort—either 
silk, satin, or some light weight wool ma- 
terial—are the only correct substitute for 
the under petticoat, Other skirte are gored 
and piaited in various ways to give room 


for the knee action, but thie circular cut 


Kive them « lustre, 


Turpentine will remove paint from 
woollen or silk fabrics. NSaturate the spots 
With spirits of turpentine and allow it to 
remain for hours, Kub the cloth between 
the fingers and the paint will crumbie off 
without ipjuring the goods, 


Itis not Known that rats cannot resist 
sun- flower seeds, A trap baited with these 
needa is the most effectual method of cateh- 
ing them, 
| fortable by being worn In the rain or that 
have been lying unused 
may be made soft and pliable by vasaline 
well rubbed in with a cloth and rubbed off 
with a dry cloth, 

If cayenne pepper is strewn 
kitchen storeroom it will 
, Cock roaches away, 

enne in solution and stuffed into a mouse 
| hole will prevent the intrusion of these 
| troublesome visitors. 


When packing away ermine furs for the 
summer, place some pleces of white wax 
in with them to keep them from growing 

| yellow, Put them in a cotton bag that bas 
been colored with bluing, or use dark blue 
paper. 

A pound of copperas, which can be 
bought for a few cents, dissolved in a gal- 
lon of boiling water, is excellent to cleanse 
a sink or closet. Remember the 


in the 
keep ants and 


copperas 
seeme to have nearly a the necessary 8 poisonous 
‘a f ' " 
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[ekirte are constantly pping ap, and watered silk, and all of its interior appli 
they improve enough to justify the time | ances for the toilet mounted in alumi 


| the 


num. Even the outside rim, lock and 
clas, are Anished in this feather weight 
metal, because American makers of trav- 
elers’ supplies are laboring diligently to 
reduce the weightin all luggage conve 
niences. For example, the newest and bevt 
of the trunks are built of wood fiber and 
reinforced with sole leather, fitted inside 
with pressed paper trays, and the result is 
a comfortably sized box that a little bit of 
a women can bau! around with one hand, 
She can pnt no end of belongings into it, 
too, for at least the manufacturers have 
learned to fit up the interior of trunks 
with the most wonderful lot of charming 
con voniences, 

For example, a big new trunk is pro- 
vided along its ‘nner walls with a series of 
canvas bags or pockets, into one of which 
stockings are stuffed, then a long row of 
them contain ashoe apiece, while other 
pockets hold additional small articles so 
bard to successfully dispose of in packing. 
The top tray of pressed paper is a wonder, 
and quite as cosy as one’s top bureau draw- 
er for stowing things it is cut up in com- 
partments divided by wicker work. One 
for gloves, one for handkerchiefs, aspecial 
nook for veils, a complete work basket and 
a writing blotter, that lifta up and out on 
hinges #o that seated by the trunk one can 
write letters at ease. 

One corner of the tray is a snug medi- 
cine case, and inside the slightly rounded 
lid of this box a bag of light oiled cloth is 
fitted in and drawn up with a string. This 
will hold a week's allowance of soiled 
clothes rather more conveniently than any 
invention showed up to date. Such a 
trunk as the one described has quite ousted 
the famous bureau box from its hopetul 
position, forthe clever buréau invention 
was alwaysa heavy affair, very compli- 
cated as well, and usually demolished by 
the cynical Amerioan baggage smasher on 
its first long Journey. 


Next after the wood fiber trunks, those 
of basswood are considered the very best 
by women who know the science of com- 
fortable traveling, and all these boxes are 
built flat on the top and a gcod deal longer 
than broad, so that to day the Saratoga is 
eyed with open curiosity. These long 
narrow trunks are an ideacaught from the 
French actresses, who studied out the 
problem of carrying the greatest number 
of gowns in the smallest compass, but all 
the choice interior notions are purely of 
American invention. 

Itisan American bit of extravagance. 
too, to have # trunk made of engraved pig- 
skin. Such a luxurious convenience bas 
just been made bya dealer in leather 
goods for a young person whose fortune 
is beyond the dreams of avarice, and who 


| is yoing to carry @ part of her bridal trous- 


soauin it, It 18 not very large, but noarly 
every inch of the yellow leather is richly 
Ou 
the lid is cut a huge medallion monogram 
buckles 
are of silver, and inside the leather box is 
lined with heavy white silk, 

Along with this is provided an equally 
splendidly fitted bag, asquare one which 
fertile-minded maker bas filled with 


| just fifty-one toilet implements. ‘Tue aver- 


Shoes that have become stiff and uncom. | 


| that 


for some time | 


A cloth wet with cay- | 


| te 


age woman does with less, and now it is 
possible to buy a very completely supplied 
satchel at the modest price of $14. From 
price these bags range in cost to 
$1,500, but the cheap. ones are made of 
calfskin or heavy cauvas in green or 
brown, and the fittings either fasten on to 
the outside, with a heavy apron to button 
over them, or are slipped into a central 
leather shelf inside, 


A thrifty-minded woman can now buy a 
bag with slots provided for holding the 
toilet articles trom her bureau, or, to slip 
in her old-style Gladstone bag, she can 
buy a folding leather case, into which 
combs and brushes will tit, and so econ- 
Omically bring her satchel up to date. 
The very modish satchels have not only a 
full compliment of brushes, combs, bot- 
los, sOap cases and manicure set, but a 
complete arrangement for writing, that 
folds Gut and fastens down to the side of 
the bag like a lap table; alsoa box with 
the instruments for pedicure, sewing uten- 
ils, a leather-mounted laundry list, curi- 
ing irons and tongs, besides a clock, ther- 
mometer and a corner for a minute cam- 
6ra. When all the interior of the bag is 














WILL CURE 


No matter how violent or @xcruciating the 

in the Rheumatic, Bedridden, Intirm 
ripple, Nervous, Neuralgic, or pros. 
trated with diseases may suffer. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


Will Afford Lustant Kase. 


For headache (whether sick or nervous ) 
toothache, neuralgia, rheumatism, jum’ 
pains and weakness in the back f 
spine or kidneys, pains around the liver 
pleurisy, swelling of the joints and pains 
of all kinds, the application of Radway’s 
Ready Relief will afford immediate ease 
and its continued use for a few days effec; 
a permanent cure, 
Instantly stops the most excruciating 
pains, allays inflammation and cures con. 
gestions, whether of the Lungs, Stomach 
Bowels or other glands or mucous mem. 


DADWAY’S 


R READY RELIEF. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 
Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 


Brouchitis, Pneumonia, RKheuma- 
lism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, Difii- 


cult Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS in from 
one to twenty minutes, Not one hour 
after reading this advertisement need any- 
one SUFFER WITH PAIN, 

INTERNALLY—A half to a teaspoonful in 
half a tumbler of water will, in a few 
minutes, cure Cramps, Spasins, Sour 
Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
Sick Headache, Diarrhoea, Colic, Flatu 
lency and all Internal pains, 


Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent in the 
world that will cure Fever and Ague and 
all other Malarious, Bilious and other 
fevers, aided by KADWAY’S PILIS, so 
one as KADWAY’S READY RE. 
LIEF, 

Travelers should always carry a bottle 
of Radway’s Ready Relief with them. A 
few drops in water will prevent sickness 
or pains from change of water. It is bet- 
ter than French brandy or bitters as a 
stimulant. 

Price, 50 cents per bottle, Sold by all 
Druggists. 





adways 
Pills 


MILD BUT EFFECTIVE 


Purely vegetable, act without pain, 6le 
gantly coated, tasteiess, small and easy to 
take, Kadway’s Pills assist nature, stim- 
ulating to healthful activity the liver, 
bowels and other digestive organs, leav- 
ing the bowels in a natural condition with- 
out any bad after efiects. 


CURE 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 


Piles 


thus given up to paraphernalia a catch-all | 
addition is set into the outside and holds | 


the traveler’s night dress, wrapper and 


slippers, 
eee 

hv 4 atter irséives, a 

flatte -_ 
~ S OeM 
aWakens Beit 
f ” 
a Party 

which 4 rr 

Ch is ever ready to revoit from our bet 


r judgment and jolo the enemy without. 


AND—— 
All Liver Disorders 


RADWAY’S PILLS cause perfect om 
tion, complete absorption and health/u 
regularity. 
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gists, or sent Dy mati 


Send to DR. RADWAY & OV os 


Box 366 New York, for Book of Advice. 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


¥RESH PERIODICALS, 

Tbe May number of St. Nicholas is full 
of the out-of door spirit appropriate to the 
season. There are lots of illustrations and 
four full pictures, The magazine has the 
usual wide diversity. Among the best 
articles are ‘His Kather’s Price,” “The 
porcupine,” “The Green Satin Gown,” and 
w@pooting Stars that Reach the Earth.” 
Published at New York. 

The May number of The Quiver is are. 

jtory of wholesome, instructive and in 
teresting reading. The fiction comprises 
installments of two serials and four com. 
plete stories with miscellaneous articles, 
poetry and music, “Short Arrows,” etc. 
The number is profusely illustrated, Pub- 
lished at New York. 

John Ireland, 1192 Broadway, N. Y., 
has issued a new, revised and enlarged 
edition of What One Can co With a Chaf- 
ing Disb,” by H. L. Sawtelle, This isa 
book thatall interested in cooking will 
find most valuable, A special feature of 
the new addition will be the different 
methods of preparing mushrooms, Pub- 
lished by Lippincott & Co. 

The May Century contains an account of 
the crowning of the Czar—Alexander II]. 
richly illustrated. The first of Professor 
Bryce’s papers on South Africa is printed. 
Apropos of the Roentgen rays a number of 
short papers are contributed under the 
title of “Photographing the Unseen.”’ 
Other interesting articies are “In Bohemia 
With Du Maurier,’’ accompanied by sev- 
enteen drawings, ‘The Election of a Pope,”’ 
anda number of fine stories and lighter 
miscellaneous matter by leading authors. 
Published at New York. 

The complete novel in the May issue of 
“Lippipcott’s’”’ is “An Impending Sword,” 
by Horace Annesley Vachell, ‘From the 
Valley o’ the Shadder,” ‘Love in the 
Afternoon,” “The Last Duals in Ameri- 
ca,”’ ‘Bed and Board in Russie,’ “Official 
Residences for American Diplomats,’’ and 
other good stories and articles fill out the 
number. Published in this city. 

Awong the articles in “‘Appletons’ Pop- 
ular Science Monthly” for May, are ‘Nia- 
gara a8 a Timepiece, (illustrated;) ‘‘De- 
velopment of the Monetary Problem.” 
“Principles of Taxation,” “The Pygmy in 
the United States,’’ (illustrated;) ‘‘*Pend- 
ing Problems for Wage-Earners,”’ ‘‘Pbysi- 
ology of Color in Plants,” (illustrated;) 
“Natural Science in a Literary Education’”’ 
and “Recent Work on Rcentgen’s X Rays.’’ 
Published at New York. 

Excellent articles among others in that 
fine monthly, the ‘*Kelectic Magazine,” for 
May are “How to Read,” ‘*The Monroe 
Doctrine,” ‘Evolution of the Professions,”’ 
“The Land of the Northernmost Eskimo,” 
“English Officers and Soldiers as They 
Will Be,” “An Old Children’s Book,” 
‘Rome After Thirty Years,” and ‘(iossip 
About Pianists,’”’ Published at New 
York, 








A Slip of Paper. 





BY P. M. G. 





KE wasahrst-rate poet, there was no 
doubt of that, but he was not muc 
of a man; being a poet took all bis 

He was rather handsome, in a bjack- 
haired, black-eyed sort of way. His en- 
emies calléd biu ‘“‘Dumpy” and bis friends 
Wished he had been an inch or two taller, 
but when she first met him these consid- 
erations did not occur to her. 

Afterward they may have done—with 
Others, She bad read all his books and 
knew most of them by heart before she 
Inét him, so that when they did meet she 
was content to sit and worship him with 
Serious eyes and a glad heart humbly 
proud that she had been permitted by fate 
to breathe the same air with 8O great a 
being, 

He didn’t notice the eyes, though the 
worship in them atruck him at once, but 
h® noticed her hair, of which she had 
great masses; there was too much of it in 
fact; it spoiled the shape of her head and 
Overweighted her small figure. 

“I should like to see it down,’’ he said 
© the daughter of the house. 


“Come on Sunday,” she said, “and you 
shall,” 


So 


H 


time, 


on Sunday the poet exerted himself 
to be bri lant, morbid and im pressive, aod 


to watch the daughter of the 
se a8, passing about the roon 4 
Wand then drew another ha 
m the golden braids of her unconscious 
riend, 


Presently the event happened—the whole 
heavy, golden, crinkled mass drooped, 
spread, and lay like a mantie about ber 
shoulders, 

As she raised her bands to her head, and, 
with a reproachful cry, ran from the room, 
the hair streamed behind her; hed she 
stood still it would have tallen far below 
her knees, 

She was not particularily good looking, 
except for these eyes, which he wever no- 
ticed, and that hair which held him cap- 
tive, but he went home and wrote the best 
sonnet he had turned out since his last 
love affair, some six or eight months ago. 
When be had copied out the sonnet, ad- 
dressed it to a leading magazine, and 
dropped it into the pillar box, he stood for 
amoment gazing up through the leatiess 
branches of the trees in his front garden at 
the pale wintry moon. 

“She is my fate,” he said, ‘my inspira- 
tion. I must marry that girl if I am ever 
todo any more good work.’’ And as the 
necessity for bis doing good work was to 
him the potent Must of the universe, he 
did marry the girl, to her shy and amazed 
delight, and for quite three months they 
were as happy as most. 

He bought her beautiful gowns of the 
best stuff, all of tints to set off her won- 
derful hair; he got an old acquaintance of 
bers, an artist, who lived at Hampstead, 
to design gowns and hats to show ber hair 
to the best ad vantage. 

He took her with him everywhere; he 
was as proud of her as achild of its first 
toy, and she was as proud of him asa 
woman of her first baby. His many self- 
ishnesses, his countieoss vulgarities, did 
not strike her then. 

He took her with him everywhere, and 
was pleased by the interest she excited; 
but presently he began to go out alone, 
and to leave her for long, dull evening 
after evening of solitude. 

He always told her be was going out on 
business, but when she found out that his 
business was only what had been called 
pleasure inthe earlier days of her mar- 
riage, she experienced a flash of enlight- 
enment, 

“T was actually waking some friends,’’ 
she said bitterly. 

“He doesn’t want me to be liked for my- 
self, but only as his wifs.’’ 

Then caimea dreadful time when she 
realized that he was not in the least like 
his books, and close on her enlightonment 
followed his reiuctant conviction that bis 
wile, after all, was not sympathetic, 

She could not see why, because ! e wrote 
beautiful poems, he should be unable to 
put coals on the fire or to cross the room 
to ring the bell when he wanted anything, 
nor why he should always take the best 
piece of bacon at breakfast. Shedid not 
want the best piece of bacon herself; but 
she wanted to giveitto him, she didn’t 
want him to take it. 

One day sbe told bim he was selfish; he 
told ber she was soulless, and they didn’t 
speak to each other again uti ou or Lime, 

“She doesn’t understand in the least, ” 
he said to himself, “how necessary it is for 
the poet’s nature to keep itself far above 
the commonplace.” 

“He doesn’t understand,.’’ sho said to 
herself, ‘how ill it makes me to see him 
eat three big peachés one after the other. 
He could have written just as good an ode 


to autumn if he bad had only one, and 
that the smallest.’’ 
He was bringing outa new book. Her 


interest in his poetry had never failed, any 
more than his interest in her long golden 
hair. 

At first be used to insist on her wearing 
ber bair down her back while she cor- 
rected his proofs, but after he had told her 
she was soulless she kept it twisted up ina 
tight knot at the back. 

It irritated her beyond 
have him touching the ends of it wuile 
she was scribbling “s,’’ and ‘1. c¢.,’? and 
“yom.’? on the margin of his long gal- 
leys. 

His mother 


wrote beautiful poems on filial devotion; 
but he used to send his wile up lo see his 
mother twice a week. 

She hated the old lady, though she tried 
to ve kind to her, and found the pilgrim- 





| to meet 


ages desolate enotgh untilshe happened 
an old acquaintance—the artist 
who lived at Hampstead. After that she 
somehow didn’t mind going to Ilighgate 


so much. She often met him. 
One morning she came down to break- 
ag KIng 4, A 4 er 1ete ¢ 
aA Ka ay * ~ 4 
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of my new boos 





“All right,” she said, “then I needn’t 
go.” 

“I sball not go without you,” he said, 
obstinately. ‘My dear motber’s last days 
shall not be saddened by any know!edge 
of our domestic disunion,”’ 

**Domestic fiddlesticks!’’ said she. “ Your 
mother will be glad enough to get you to 
herself; you don’t often go.” 

But he turned obstinate at that. 

“If you can’t oblige me in a little thing 
like that——"’’ 

“If I thought you really wanted me to 
go,’ she said; “but you know perfectly 
well you only want to show your mother 
that you’ve gotaslave who will wait on 
you, The only reason she tolerates me at 
all is because imy grandmother is a count- 
ess, I believe you only married me for 
that.”’ 

“No, my dear,” be said, suavely, 
married you for your hair.” 

‘“Apd 1 married you for your poetry. 
What foola we were! Whata pity,’ she 
went on with a harsh laugh, ‘‘that we both 
have so much more than we bargained for. 
If you could have my hair without me, or 
I could have your books without you !’’ 

Hie passed his hand wearily over his 
forehead, 

“This crude violence wearies me,’’ he 
said; ‘‘you’vs just destroyed an idea | had 
for a beautiful littie thing, to be cailed 
‘Wedded Faith,’’ 

“It will cou.e back to you,” she said; 
and she went out of the room and 
slammed the door, 

Hie heard her walking up and down in 
her room overhead. Presently a fat 
brown-paper parcel came by Varocela De- 
livery; he opened it. Several inner wrap 
pings of brown paper and of folded news- 
papers preserved the hidden geins—copies 
of bis pew book. He looked at them in 
an ecstasy. 

“Goodness !’’ he said to hitmself; “it is | 

I who heave written these magnificent 
poems!’ and he took a copy and ran up 
stairs with it. His wife’s room was dark- 
ened. 

‘She has « heachache, | suppose,” he 
said to himself. He always resented her 
headaches very much, Presently be saw 
that she was lying on the sofa; her gold 
hair hung unbound over the back of the 
couch, and, its ends lay coiled on the floor. 
A pang went through his heart, 


uy 


“| wish | hadn’t quarreled with her this 
morning,” he thought; 
tiked to talk the book over with her,’’ 

“Here’s something I don’t suppose 
you'll care for,’’ he said, disagreeably. 
And, when she didn’t answer, he laid the 
book down among the coils of her hair, 
and still she did not move. When he came 
up to dress for dinner she was still lying 
there; but the book was gone, 

“Her headache was not #0 bad that she 
couldn’t read,’ he thought, with savage 
exultation, 

Then he went round to the other side of 
the sofa and turned up the gas. He looked 
down at the sofa; she was not there—only 
an artfully arranged heap of rugs and pil- 
lowe. (8 was gone. 

She had cur. “ her hair and fastened it 
with salety pins to cs ou cillow, and to the 
pillow was pinned 4 slip cba -er: 

“Now we each have all we. 


A. wf the 
other!” : 


Pr aS 


tid 





expression to | 


lived in Highgate, and he | 
hardly ever went to see her, though he | 


Opp 


Amongst the curious laws passes 
} olden 


} in times that still 6xist is one that 
| was disclosed in the course of « fishery 


| case before the French Oourts, In that 
country, & by-law, still unrepealed, de 
| clared that “fishing to the sound of the 


trumpet, fife, or any brass instrument Ja 
| strictly forbidden.” 

| The French advocate, on inquiring, dis- 
| covered that this law had grown out of a 
ludicrous mistake, At Marseilles, about a 
| contury ago, the natives were in the habit 
| of tisbing at night by the Jightof burn 
ing faggots, which they called ‘“clerona’”’ 
| or ‘ciarions,”’ 

Abuses arose from this practice, and a 
| law was passed forbidding fishing ‘au 
| clarion.’”’ 

Years afterwards the laws on fishing 
| were revised and the authorities, consiru 
ing ‘au clairon’’ as meaning by the sound 
of the clarion, amplified the prohibition by 
making it include ail other brass instru 
ments, 


There are curiosities of language in some | 


telegraphic codes. For instance the an- 
nouncement of the loss by fire of a ship at 
the 


sea, wi bh 


announced by three words, 


crew saved, is by one code 


Viz: “Smoul- 


dered, hurrah! hallelujah!’ which sounds 
4 a GBSAK ¢ those who are 
6a K 
AAA € 
a ’ aii 1:ager sla 
the ship has been destroyed by fire 


“T should have | 


15 


“hurrah” for “crew saved by boats, and 
“halleiujah” for “all bands saved—inform 
wives and sweethearts.” 

= —_s  —C— 

IT WAS THE PARROT.—‘Several yoars 
ago my wife bad a parrot that was a won- 
der,” said a well-known city man re 
cently. “It not only bad a large vcoabu- 
lary of words, but it possessed the rare 
faculty of imitating the voices of different 
people about the house, Polly would 
mimic cata, dogs, street noises, and al- 
moat everything else. She strayed in our 
room a great deal, and spent partof her 
time admiring and talking to herself in 
the mirror. 

“Well,one day a lady called on my 
wife, and whilst they were downstairs | 
was upstairs with the parrot, All at once 
the parrot began an angry tirade in what 
I must confess was a very good imitation 
of my voice, After a while he switched 
off toa female voice, but kept up the same 
kind of racket. It was very funny, and | 
suppose our enjoymeut of it caused the 
bird to repeat the performance at frequent 
intervals. 

“Sometime afterwards my wife came to 
ine with tears in her eyes and declared 
that Polly must be killed forth witb. 

‘She bad just heard all the oruel ru- 
mors about the terrible quarrels we were 
having daily. It was warm weather and 
all the windows were kept raised. 

When Polly began to give a show the 
whole neighborhood waa scandalized, 
supposing that my wife and 1 were quar- 
reling. 

“The neighbors got to inviting friends to 
hear the matinees, After that Polly was 
kept in a room with the windows 


closed,”’ 
GE 


Many of oar older readers will remem 
ber the firm of Deacon & Peterson, one 
time proprietors of THs Posr. A nephew 
of the former, Charles K. Deacon, for sev- 
eral years proses agent for the Reading Rail- 
road Company, an old newspaper mar 
and well known as the Secretary of the 
Clover Club, the great social club of this 
city, died at his home in Overbrook near 
this city, Saturday morning, May 9, and 
was buried Tuesaday, 





DKACOMN, 


(HAKMLESR 

Mr. Deacon was well known in this city 
and all over the country. He was born in 
Burlington county, N, J., in 5, bis pa- 
rents being of FKnglish Quaker stock that 
ba able to care plQountry prior to the com. 
ing OF W.aniiam beau, mete Se 
education in the schools of that locality, 


i 





in the Friends’ School at Westtown, Pa, 
and in Downingtown Academy. 

Coming to Philadelphia in hin sixteenth 
yoar, he learned the printing trade in the 
office of the SATURDAY EvgeNING Powr, At 
tne end of his apprentiosship he spent a 
year in the ol] regions, and afterwarda ne- 
cured a position in the office of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ladger. 

Inthe Centennial Year, he took an ac- 
tive interest ju the Thursday Club of this 
city, composed largely of journalists, He 
becainé ita secretary and continued in that 
capacity during the existence of the club, 
Shortly after the organization of the Clover 
Club, in 1s#Z, which was formed on a 
much broader basis, but in many respects 
similar to the Thursday Club, Mr, Deacon 
| was chosen its secretary, and filled that 
position until bis death with great credit 
| to himself and to the entire satisfaction of 
| the club. 

In 1890 President Mcla#od, of the Phila- 
adelphia and Heading Kailroad Company, 
created the position of press agent for his 
company and selected Mr, Deacon to fill it. 





tie wes reappointed by President Har- 
ria 
9 
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i “ an bee 
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Humorous. 


EVEN THEKE 
Ab, humble enough ts the dairy lunch, 
But Fancy may hover there, 
As nountide hastily bids you munch 
Through the limited bill of fare. 


For the milk ta as blue as her bright blue eye; 
Like her lips are the berries red 

And the glint of the sun on the custard ple 
Inthe gifat of her golden head 


A wonderful fat producer—‘Tovth- 
ache, 

A moving scene—A flitting of furni- 
ture. 

Makes ao goud 
painter 


front — The house 


A moral instrument—An upright 
pianoforte. 
A fellow feeling 
young lady's pulse 
Old bride: Do you love me, darling ? 
Young hustand. 1 venerate 
What throat is 


reach high notes with? 


A doctor counting a 


you 


best for a singer lo 
A wore thronmt 


All things come to those who wait 
until they got rich before they do thetr walt 
ing 

It is a singular fact thal all the men 
employed tna barbers shop are load work 


then 


Wanted—A 


little polish, warrautled 


net’ to rub off, with whieh to tunke a fow 
pertain treernn tities 
Sillfrcus: | always say what | think. 


(yntoun Ia that all Dhave often marveled 
at your Iimtted vooutulary 

The man who badu’t a ley to stand 
on satdown very quietly, mand let lite fiteomds 


carry bho through tte ditcultte 


Au Irishman wrote home to his friends 
over the “chee baa Chit Lebemnedt 
every trendy ba mer liertreomt tliat a 


frothy lane 


reward bias to 


be offered for thieves 

(seeser: Why don't you plug that tel- 
low who says you alo a coward anda yellow 
dow! 


Noted pig itins ‘ir, that wouldnt be pre 
fonstonnal ! 

A>: Before Miss ‘Thinleigh’s father 
tmiacts. bite fortune sli used to be long ond 
lanky 


KB Well, has she changed? 
A th, yoo’ Now she ta divinely tall 


Harry: Belle is w sort of middle aped 


miel 

fhok What clo your tieun? 

Hintry. Why, bialfl way between what) ste 
acknowledges and what you privately wot tier 
down to be! 

“Which,”? asked the carnest youth, 


“which ts the tnore ploasurable reaitaation 


oF antletpation! ' 


“Et deponds,” sald the elderly sage, on 
whethes you allude to wetting a tooth pulled 
or getting martiod 

An ludiana man claims to have su 


eooded tn playtng “a 
trick the potute Hie planted «a 
Krathoot comm to eneh potate bill, and, 


thpeon buy 
te the 
oorn came up Brat, the bugs thoughtit was a 


comm feild, and sought other scoues, 


An advertisement in a recent 
frig Chiat thie 
“wanted a servant whe kinows low 
cook and take care of children.” We 
what ts to be done with the children 
they have been washed and cooked! 


He, making a long call: What a very 


odd looking clock, Miss Suitth’ lott an 
loom?’ 


meort- 


paper Announced ndvertiner 
wonder 


nftes 


Sba, supreresito., 6 yawn Ohl, mollt ta a re 


cent purchase of papacs. tle las a ponehuant 


for such things I wae about tocall your at 


tention to it 


Tommy, aged 6; 
to go to heaven, 


1 don’t think | want 


Mamma: Why, Tominy, Lin surprised at 
you. 
Tommy: Well, 1 don't. Just think of the 


lots of cryin’ bables there ts there, wattin’ to 


be sent down here, 
Daughter, in tears: You kicked John 


Inet night as he was going out of the front 


Kate. 

Heartioss father | know | did. 

Davxhter, You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self. John foels very budly about tt, and 


thinks you ought to make sultable amends, 

Heartless father Well, you tell 
him to come round again tonight, and Ill 
aive that kick back to him again 


A small boy, who iives in Leeds, was 
one day calling on a school triend, and tell 
into conversathun with bits friend's mother 
lie finally remarked thattt was getting very 
hard to tell, from the places tn which 


Does het 


people 


live, whether or not they are entitled to so 
clal consideration 

“Now, there is Blank street,” he said, “you 
wouldn't think anybody was much that lived 
on Blank street, would yout Hut there ts 


Mr. Tomson, he lives there 


. iin M 





, 
| ty hice, 


Brauty May sm Aocgurnup.—To say 
tust beauty is not born butinade, in inver- 
sion of the familiar axiom regarding poets, 
may savor somewhat of quack ad vertise- 
ments, but If we may trust the words of a 
women who certainly is in possession of 
good looks far above the average, there are 
substantial grounds for saying it Said 
the lady referred to recently, the writer 
baving bad the temerity to question her 
on the subject— 


“You ask meif there are any artificial | 


means known to me of the increasing the 
beauty of the face. 

“Tothis | anawer, no. I know of none. 
But there isa perfectly natural method. 
Thin I will tell you presently, when | have 
made « few other remarks, 

“How often do we see faces, in which, 
notwithstanding that the features individ- 
ually are well formed, and may be even 
perfect, the ensemble furnishes no trace 
of beauty. Such a face seems wanta 
vague something in order to make it 
please the eye. 

“On the other band, we often meet wo- 
men with absolutely commonplace fea- 
tures that will not bear analysis, who yet 
strike one as being unaccountably good- 
looking. Itis all a matter of expression, 
and here comes in my simple little secret. 

“We spond a third of our time in bed on 
the average, and during sleep-time our fea- 
tures are in repose, Acoording to the ex- 
pression the face wears in sleep, so is the 
face moulded, ‘To those, then, who would 
be good-looking I say, go to sleep with a 
po. *sant OX pression, 

“Every tine you passinto oblivion feel- 
ing Ul tempered you help to fix, in indell- 
ble lines upon your face, an expression of 
sourness there. Kemember this, and to- 
day, when falling to sleep, try to fee 
happy, and rest with an @xpression of 
sweetness and good will upon your tell- 
tale face.’’ 

--- ec 
ManRIAGK WILL, Ont 
towards the hotel from 
were conscious of being by «a 
cavaloade of domestic fowls — geese, ducks 
and chickens were madly tumbling over 

each other at their heels, 

‘Confound youl’ exclaimed the man, 
ax be turned suddenly and kicked the 
most precocious gander of the pack under 
the jaw. 

“Poor thing,’? mused the woman ten- 
derly, and they passed on silently. 

Then they saw groups of guesta stand- 
ing about the ground, siiling and talking 
in each otbers’ ours, 

“How they stare at us,’’ said the 
and they increased their pace, 

The cortege of fowls came on apace be- 
hind. 

Oe 


—aleee———_— 
Ans they walked 
the train they 
pursued 


he's got his bill in the heel of 
shrieked the woman, as they 


im), 


’ 


} 
reached the porch, 


therough confidence" 


| teaspoonful of rice fell frou his bill, 


to Wash, | 
| 


The man wheeled and kicked the gander 
under the wing 

As the bird, in bis agony, cried out, a 

The guests tilttered outright, the fowls | 
romped over the grain, and the man 
woman Lurriedly entered the house. 


and 
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Aut THE Worip Over --“The false 


| teeth of \ne whole world are imanufactured 
} im England and America, and the export 


supply sentout by both countries is pro 


| digious, three great firtns boasting that in 





| 


obe year they have turned out twenty 
willious of artificlal teeth,”’ said one of the 
chief manufacturers in the same line in 
Kngland. 

“Few people know whata very exten 
sive aud far-reaching business this is, but 
to my knowledge there are several bun- 
dreds of more or less valuable patients 
dealing with various prc cesses in the mak 
ing of the teeth. 

“One little known 
the trade is that each foreign country re. 
quires a distinct class of teeth. 

“For instance, | send thousandsjof teeth 
every year to China and to the Malay Pen- 
jusula, varying from jet black to deep 
brown, thy former being in the greatest re- 
queat 

“Throughout the whole of South Amer- 
ica, White teeth would not be accepted as a 
gilt, and we make a special kindof yellow 
ones for that market, The tints vary in 


| the most extraordinary way, certain parts 


of Spain buying teeth with a pink cast, 


“In the same way thereisa most marked | 


diversity between one country and another 
in the way of size, 
“Although colored people are, as a class, 


credited by the world with having fine 


’ 


Re La Leet these are nearly always de 

“ ye ® ar an ® ina rity f races ¢g 
‘Ze a! 8 g*% 

& ¢ fy ally w bay g th eft 

no doubt; and almost the first thing a 


LEONAR 


fact connected with 
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prosperous West Indian middle-aged dar- 
key buys for his adornment ia a set of arti- 
ficial teeth, very iarge, and absolutely 
white, 

“I send about two miliion* of teeth to 
the Kast Indies every year, but the most 
extraordinary oues that | manufacture go 
| to Zawziber and the Gold Coast. They are 
cows -triangular, in fact~and manu- 


| 
| 


factured in bo'h black and white sets.” 


RIPAMS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER ANB 
BOWELS ARG PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


KRIPANS TABULES are the best Medicine known 
for tudigestion, Billowsness, Headache, Constipation, 
Dyspepeta, Chronic Liver Troubles, Dizziness, (Offen- 
sive Breath, and all disorders of the Stomach, Liver 

| amd Kowels 
Kipans labules are pleasant to take, safe, effectual, 
and give tmmediate relief, Sold by druggists. 





GENIS WANTED to introduce “EARTH GIRD- 
A Lep.’’ 8 TALMAGE’S wonderful new book. 
Nearly #") mas 
tells all he saw while 
Address, ‘‘korink’r,** 


Over 40 pictures. He 
the world. 
l’a. 


ve pages, 
traveling ‘round 
wil Market St., I’bila., 





SIMPLIFIED. 


OOKKEEPING (WAGGENER'S. 
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Malled on receipt of price, $1.00. 
for Circular. C. Kk. Deacon, Publisher, 
S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DOULLAKD & CW, 


TOUPEER wie 


i223 
CHESTNUT 8ST. 
Philadel pita, 
Premier Artistes 
“\ IN HAIR. ° 


Inventors of the CELEKBKATED GO BAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
EES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornameutal Hatr for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own hemls with accuracy: 

TOURER AND SCALPB, FOR WIGH, INCHES, 
INCHES. ot. The round of the 
The round of the 1 a 
No. 2, From forehead over 
forehead the head to neck, No. 2. 





No. 1. 


vem. 
No, 2, From 


back as far as bald. No, 4. From ear tw ear 
No. 3, Over forehead as over the top. 

far as required. o.4 From ear to ear 
No. 4. Over the crown round the forehead, 

of the head. 


They have alwayr ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
dents’ Wigs, Toa Latles’ Wi Haif Wigs, 
Friseties, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union 
Letters from any part of the world wili receive at- 


tention. 
Dellard’s Herbaniam Extract fer the 
Hair. 


This yy vy has manufactured and gold ai 
Dollard’. ‘or the t aifty ny Rw ite merits are 
gach that, while it has never yet mivertised, the 
dvimand tor it & stem ii! eeeennt: 

Also DOLLARD'SB REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used In ay ep with the Herbanium when the 
Hat- ts naturally dry and needs an oll. 

Mrs. FAmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Co., to send ber a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair, Mrs. Gorter has tried In vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


fu England, 
MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER. 


Oak —= oe % 
Nov., 2, '88. Norwich, Norfoik, Kngland. 
NAVY VAY OFFICS, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 have used ‘‘Dellard’s Herbantum Extract. «f 
Vegetiabic Hair Wash,’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great mivantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinving, Was carly restored, and has been kept by it 
in its wonted thickness and strength, It is the ber $ 


wash | have ever used, 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO MBA, KICHARD DOLLARD, 1224) Chestuutst., Phila 





| I bave frequently, during a number of years, used 


the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbaniuim Extract,’’ and | do ne 
know of any which equala!* asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanse _. che hair. 
Very respectfully, 
MY £KB. 
Ex-Momber of Congress, 5th District, 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale ind retail, and 
appiied professioually by 


DOLLARD & CO. 
123 CHESTNUT STREET, 


GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING, 
None but I’ractical Male and Female Artists Em 
ployed. 
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Webster's 
International 
Dictionary 


The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes lon. 1). J. Urewer, 
Justice U. &. Supreme Court, 
@~ Send a Postai for Specimen Pages, etc. 
Successor of the 
**Unabridged.’’ 





Standard 
of the US. Gov't Print 
ing Office, the lS) Snu- 
reme (Court, all the 
tate Supreme Courta, 
and of nearly all the 
School booka, 


Warmly 

Commended 
by State Superintend 
ents of Schoole, and 
Other Falucators almost 
without number 


FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE 

It is easy to find the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 








THE BEST 


it Is easy to learn what a word means. 
The Chicago Times-Herald says 
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\ WERRIAM C¢ J 
: Springfield Was«« y 
> g fa t’.S.A » 
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Reading Railroad 
Anthracite Coa. ante tee, toe, N° Cinder 


Trains Leave Keadi 
Baffalo Day ng Terminal, Philada 
Parlor and | 


Buffalo and Chicago ix} as omen ae 
p. 62 Ft 
Sleeping Cars, a, “er 9.4% pin é; 

i.opm 3, 10.05 9 mm, 4.06 


RI Bn Ae 
ae and Bellefonte 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 p m 
FOR NEW YORE. 
Oe A a a 
n), 8. . 30. 10.02 12, 
CRT eR eRe eRe 
12.10 night. 10, 5.30, 9.9, 11.50 (dining 
pe tT m, 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) p m, 12.17 
eave Uth and Chestnut Sts., 3.55, 7.59, 10. 
& m, 12.87 (Dining ear, 3.14 sins id ing cary 
6.i2, 8.19, (dining car). 11.48'p me lee 


Leave New to foot of. 4.20, 8.08, 
4.1 9,00, 10,00, 11.30 @ m, 1.30, 2.00, 3.30, 4.00 (two- 
9-00, 10.00 fm, 12.48 bight, Buadegs a) oe Lm 
1. 2m, 206,40 fe 6.09 p m, ib ogee 
ot Rint taina ana trom New Work ee 

2 AND POINTS IN 

LEHIGH AND WYOMIN < 

9.00 a m, 1.00, 2.00, 4.90, 5. et yt 


. m. LJ 
. 27, 8.52, 9.08 1.10, 4,20, 6.33, 9. 
SP OO 


FOR SCAUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 
For Phoenixville and Pottstown—Exprees, 8.35, 0,14 


am, 12.45, 4.06, 6.00, 11.30p m. Accom., 4.0, 7.4% 
11,06a m, 1,42, 4.35, 6.23,7.0 p m. Sundays —Fx- 
press, 4.00, 9.066am, 11.3 pm. Accom., 7.9, 11.% 


a m, 6.00, p m. 

For Reading- Express, 8.46, 10.05 am, 12.45, 4.05, 6.00, 
11.0bd m, Accom.,, 4.2, 7.45 a m, 1.42, 4.55, 5.13 
7.20pm, Sunday—Kxpress 4,00, 9.05 am, 11.9 p m’ 
Accom., 7.30 am, 6. m. : 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 5.35, 10.05 a 
m, 74,06, 6.00p m. Accom., 4.20 a@ m, 1.42, 7.2 pm, 
Sunday— Express, 4.00, 7,30 a m. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.06 a m, 4.06, 6.00 
11.0 pm. Accom,, 4.20, 7.4 am, 1.42pm. Sun- 
day—Express. 4.00, 9.065 a m, 11.0 pm. Accom. 
6.00) p in, 

For Shamokin and Williamsport — Express, 4.2%, 10.15 
aim, 4.65 11.30 p m. Sunday—Express, 9.05 a m, 
1.4 pm. Additional for Shamokin— Express, week 
days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.0 am. Sundays—Ex 
press, 4.00 am 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.05 a m 


FOK ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharres 
Week-days—Kxpress, 9.00, a m, 2.00, (“aturdays 
only 3 00), 4.00, 5.00, pom. Accommodation, sa 
m, 4.30, 6.30pm. Sundays Express, 9.00, 10.00 @ 
m. Accommodation, 5.00 a m, 4.4 p m 

Leave Atlantic € ily depot-- Week -days--FEaxpiess, 7.45 
900 am, 3.40, 5.00 pm. *ecommouation, 6.50, 8.15 
aim, 1.4 pm. Sundays--Express, 4.00, 5.5, 5.0 p 
m. Accommexdtation, 7.15 am, 4.15 pm 
Varior Cars on all express trains, 

Krigantine, week-days, 4.00 am, 4.30 » um. 

Lakewood, week-days, 5.00a m, 4.15 p im. 


FOR CAPE MAY. 


Veok-days, & 1am, 4.15 pm. 
Leave Cape May, week-days, 

Sundays, 4.40 pin 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. EF. corner 
Kroad and Chestnut streets, 843 Chestuut street, 1005 
Chestnut street, 6098, Third street, 3962 Market street 
av = al stations, 

Union Transfer Cumeene will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences, 
1. A SWEIGARD, Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
(ieneral Superintendent, General Passenger Agen! 


tundays, 9 bam 
7.5 4am, 3.0 pm 





Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR- 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken !y 
makers of the raw materials used by me tm Con- 
Structing the Crowns 

The Crown is the only Piano which contains the 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier, the greatest invention of the aye and 
by the use of which you gan imitate perfectly the 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, (iuitar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, Harpsichord, 
Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe, Etc. 

THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS. = 

The Hlustrated Souvenir Catalogue, telling the wi 
Story, sent free, Ask for it 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 

245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAGO, U.5. A. 


Don't buy a Piano or Organ until you hear 
and examine a “Crown” and get prices. 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 10 THE 
S€PIANO 8 OR # ORGAN: 


7 

Anyone knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
on the Swanee Kiver,’’ either **in the head,” 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KAOWLEDEE of 
MUSIC, ISMEBIATELY correctiy and with Kon 
effect, on the piano or organ, with the assist 
ance of this salee. 

By giving the student the power Ww play 
(SMEDIATELY tweive tunes of different chara ver 
—this number of pieces being sent with each 
Guide—after a very little practice with tne 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any air uv! 
tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide will be sent to any adidress, al! post- 
age paid, of receipt of FIFTY CEATS. l'ustace 
stamps, 2's, taken. Address— 





THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, I's. 


HAIR REMOVED 


{f the skin. Absolete remove 





' n pia 
Mt. (e., Bort Bidg., Uhicax 
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A COUNTRY LANE, 


— 
HY HK, M. 
— 

viween steep banks It winds along, 


f 
y with leafy hawthorn trees, 


(erkun 
from which In spring the thrush’s song 

Floats softly on the soft south breeze. 
Toere Is the earliest primrose found, 

And modest purple violets grow, 
ind trembling wind flowers star the ground, 


And humble, ragged robins blow. 


There, too, on golden summer 6V6B, 
Toe old folks Ike to stroll and talk; 
drdowly, under whispering leaves, 

The self absorbed young lovers walk, 
While, fresh as youthful hopes, unfurl 

New growths about their lingortng feet; 
{nd tender fronds of fern unecurl, 

Andall the balmy air is sweet, 


With mingled scents of thyme and musk, 
ind wilding-roses, passton-pale, 
As trembles through the dewy dusk 
The music of the nightingale, 
jod, stealing from some hidden nook, 
Adown the lane and oer the lex, 
hy pleawant ways, a silver brook 


Kans, singing, to the silver sea, 
CE ee 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF **) ROM GLOOM ‘TO SUN- 





LIGHT,” “LOKD LYNNE'S CHOICE ’ 
‘HER MOTHERS SIN,’ BTC, 
Tre, BTC, 
CHAPTER I, 
a P PUSH! For the love of merey, bush; 
lean not bear it!” 
But that which called forth this 
j!léat was only the lispipg prayer of a 
ttle child at its mother’s knee, 

Patty Brace lifted the white robed figure 
ber lap, and rested the brown head on 
her borom, 

“Mark,” she said, in mild remonstrance, 
looking at her husband, 

“Isay 1 can not bear it. 
Pray, “od bless 
wach,” 

“But why not? On this wild, stormy 
bight, wben other little ones may be out 
thé dashing rain and moaning wind, is 


i not rigbt to pray, ‘God bless our 
boue ? ” 


“But how 


You have ber 
our home,’ It is too 


Poets long will we have a home, 
“ty? Think of to morrow! ob, Heaven 
lp me to-morrow ! Ruined, diagraced 
going ont from the home where [ was 
orn, and forced into exile, 1 can not bear 
% Wesball never havea home again 
me urebild will grow up bomeless !”’ 
Rwy Mark, you can notgo out dis- 
~ oe you have done no wrong; 
a — you will not be, for home is 
on rd ames Is, and in any land we 
Sa ‘6 together, and Heaven over 


“) can not fee! 
bot gentie and 
myrelt that, by 


as you do, Patty. I am 
good as you. I blame 
kolDg security for tbat 


*thooth -ton 
~ . kued rascal, whom may a 
“H , 
“Ssh ‘aid Patty, with sudden au- 
ane. Mark, you sball not curse friend, 
— "p horenemy. It is not your na- 
ote wrong. If you curse any one, 
oe 
Siees a, uu look to have a prayer an- 
“Pp ” 
% il Said Mark, bitterly. «] begin 
©Y suc} eve in prayer, or goodness, or 
that innce ba 8 You have prayed, and 
on Ot little vietim on your bosom 
Heaven }, ' “er baby way, and bas 
he ” Welose our howe, 
a] 
“ y . ’ r ew Dead 


~ 


ratty’s breast, 
apart with a 


thie 
a 


‘ 6a 
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Py grace. nd 
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plump, sunburnt | 


._—— —_ —\\ 
a" ee 


face took the moist flush of childhood’s 
deep rest. 

Patty looked at her husband. He 
leaned against the wooden mantel shelf, 
the ruddy light of the fire leaped across 
his sorrowful face, and the wife saw bis 
bronzed cheek wet, with not unmanly 
tears. 

Beyond him, in the range of her vision, 
wasthe window lovuking toward the gar- 
den, and between ths bushes of lilac and 
guelder roses, Patty had a swift vision of a 
tall woman, robed in black, a thin, white 
face, looking eagerly into the cheerful 
farm kitchen. 

She leaped to her feet. But the virion 
hai faded; only tbe wind swept the wet 
lilac boughs against the pane, only the 
guelder roses looked like tall, dark, draped 
forme in the stormy night. 

‘What is it ?’’ said Mark, as she started, 

‘“‘Nothing,”’ said the wife; “little Mattie 


sleeps, |] mustcarry her up to bed.’”’ She 
chided herself tor her fancies, 
“Nothing!” said Mark. “I bave be- 


come pervous and womanish with my 
misery. Do you know, Patty, even now | 
keep looking for some one or something 
to come and save me,’’ 

“It is uever too late,’ said Patty. 
‘Heaven could save you now—save you 
even by so frail a thing as this baby 
ebild,”’ 

She passed to tho upper room, and left 
Mark atillin bis wisery, hastily retracing 
his past, in gloomy thought. Patty re 
turned and stood wistfully, ber hand on 
his arm. 

“Don’t despond, Mark. Weare young, 
strong, loving. We will give honest work 
fur bouest bread.’’ 

“It is not right for the innocent to perish 
with the guilty,’’ cried Mark, vehemently; 
‘for you and baby Mattie to perish with 
me.’’ 

“You are not perishing, and how bave 
you been guiity ?”’ 

‘\] seem to have been guilty, somehow, 
allalong. My father left me this farm in 
fairly good order, the lease for my life 
and one after me, I could not reat con- 
tent. I must improve the land, and im- 
prove the outbuildings, and improve the 
breed of my cattle and sheep, like a fool.”’ 


Philadelphia, Saturday, May 30, 1896. 





“No, like neither a knave nora fool; 
like an enterprising farmer, wanting to 
improve his prospects and grow with the 
age. Did not the Duke ot Downsburg say 
you were one of his best tenants, and that 
you werea pattern of good farming and 
industry?’ 

“And then,’ said Mark, intenton say- 
ipg bitter things of himself, ‘I had a thou- 
sand pounds, my father’s savings, and in- 
stead of leaving it where he placed it, at | 
safe, low interest, I must let the men of | 
the great new Bank of Downsbury per- 
suade me togive all tothem for big in- 
terest; and that bubble burst, the bank 
collapsed, swindled everyone, and loft me 
nothing. 

“No blame to you, and you were left 
your good name. Are you not known, in 
all the country, as Honest Mark Brace?’’ 

“] must be a scoundrel some way, Patty, 
to have suchguck.”’ 

“Go on and tell your sins,’’ seid Patty. 
“You married a giri without money, Pat- 
ty Leslie by name; you took care of her 
widowed mother till she died; and you 
were 80 foolish as to bavea little girl child, 
who can only eat and not earn.” 

“Heaven bless ber and you !’’ said Mark. 
“Marrying the best wife in the world was 
about the only good deed! ever did 
W bat do you start that way again, Patty ?”’ 

‘Hark tee —@ 





heard such a strange ! 


ifal wa 
“Not 
Mark. 


Patty, think 


further off than ny eal ane 


‘“T heard nothing 
bow harvest 


Once married, 


after barvest 





) 


a 





“Gey 


, 


bas been poor, and seasons bad, so I could 
not Jay up a penny.” 

“Not your fault--Mark, I know 1 heara 
cry.”’ 

“No, no; my ears are keen; I hear noth- 
ing. Itisthestorm. Even the wind and 
rain are crying after the out-going of the 
Brace blood fromthe farm of Bracken- 
side, Ob, Patty, why could I not let well 
enough alone, a.d not go aud sign secur- 
ity for that villain, Aminwell?” 

“You did it out of pure heart- kindness, 
You thought him honest and in trouble; 
you helped him.” 

“And he left me with abundred pounds 
to pay. He meanttodo itall along. He 
robbed me; I robbed you; and to-morrow 
my goods must be seized. The crops will 
be bid off as they stand inthe ground, 
and the farm tools and the house goods 
with them, for this terrible security. 1 
have tried every where to get help. I spent 
all to day seeking for some one to lend to 
me, 

“But since Farmer Dobbs holds a mort- 
yageon my live stock forthe debt the 
burning of the big barn brought me into, 
I cannot get any help. The lease inust be 
sold to finish paying up Dobbs, [ will not 
run off in debt like that scoundrel Aim- 
well, and, with what is left, we can emi- 
grate. Patty, oh, how can I go! I love 
every stick, and every tree, and every sod. 


My motber and father lie bere in yon 
church yard, and! had hoped to lie by 
them.”’ 


Honest Mark Brace oovered his face 
with bis bands, and his strony, tall figure 
shook with the storm of his sorrow. He 
loved every foot of this land, where, boy 
and map, he had sung at bis work and 
lived popular and respected. 

A fine, stalwart young Englishman, in- 
tensely a home lover, it seemed to him im- 
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No. 48 


opened the kitchen window, and the swir!l- 
ing rain drenched ber dark hair as she 
leaned into the darkness, 

“Come in, there will be nights enough 
to face storms,’ said Mark, hardly. “We 
are only botb fanciful; or as my old gran- 
nie used to tell ine, since we filtted from 
the hearth where webave kept warm so 
long, the souls of my ancestors are mourn- 
ing for my sorrows, Poor old grannie! 
little she knew how I should leave the old 
roof-tree,’’ 

Patty sprung to her feet. 

“Mark, come with me! Itis no fancy— 
no spirit. Itis real; some human thing 
out in thie tempest. Let us search every- 
where, and give the homeless a sheiter 
this last night that we have a bome.”’ 

She ran from the room, and Mark fol 
lowed her into the stone-flagged entry. 
Her vengeance carried him away. He 
reached over her shoulder, and aided her 
trembling bands to undo the door bolt, 

Starless the night; no balm on the sum- 
mer air; the raw chill of autumn brooding 
under the beating rain; a murky heaven 
over Jand and sea; and once again that 
wild, only balf-human wai!, coming up 
now trom their very feet! 

Patly sprung into the dark, vine draped 
porch; the red light from the kitcben crept 
fitfully to the threshold, and close beside 
the door sill, lay a bundle in the poor 
shelter of the latticed porch. 

From that bundle came, shrill and pite 
ous, that iniserable ory, 
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CHAPTER EL, 


AKK! Mark! It is « child, poor 
forsaken baby,’’ said Patty, stoop- 
ing down and gathering iato her 


| womanly arms the weeping waif fragment 


possible that other #kies could be #o blue, | 


other breezes so joeund, otber fields so 
green, as wc that blessed his birth-place. 

Patty, in mute sympathy, clasped ber 
arms about his neck, friend in woe as in 
joy. She, too, loved and suffered. But 
bers was cheerful, hopeful, pious soul; she 
could not despair as Mark did, Mark had 
been loudly accusing himself where he 
was guiltless; now, with the inconsistency 
of misery, he turned to declare his own 
uprightness and, by implication, the tn- 
justice of Heaven. 

“Why bas this to Other 
worse mn6n have happier fortune. Have I 
swindled men like the bankers, who car- 
ried off my all? Have | lied like Nea 
Amwell? Dia Il ever cheat in my men's 
wages? Have] sont the poor empty from 
my door? Havel failed to pay my tithes, 
or missed church on Sundays? Do | 
dripk ? Do 1 swear? Do | ever go to sleep 
inchurch? Why, then, have I such trou- 
ble?” 

The wild minglings of crimes, errors, 
and peccadilloes might have made # disin- 
terested iistener laugn. 
Patty laugb, nor did it call forth an an- 
awer. She turned an intent ear to the outer 
world and said, uneasily: 

‘Mark, listen! Other souls aré in pain, 
It is notthe wind that I hear—not the 
dasbing rain. I bave heard sobs, and 
moans, and acrying in the night—ae child 
crying—like a little baby soul that has lost 


come me? 


its way and can find neither earth nor 
| beaven.”’ 
“Your fancies twnake me mad,’’ cried 


Mark, angrily. “My troubles are real, 


and so will yours be to-morrow.’’ 
Shrill and clear the cry quivered on the 


alr He beard 


‘ 
Via ‘ é i" 


But rosy Ma y siept trar Alliy, 


and the two came siowly down 


| snugly Wrapped within 


It did pot make | 


of the seething sea of humanity so 
strangely drifted to her door. “A child! 
Doar Heaven ! such « very littlechild!’’ 

She hurried into the kitchen, and laid 
the bundle on the table in the circle of 
lamplight, aud with careful, eager fingers 
bega 1 'o loosen the wrappings. 

“A child! said Mark, amased and dull 
“a child!’ 

And then with a sudden anger, he cried 
our’ 

“A cLild to the homeless! A child to us, 
who will noi be able to care for our own 
achild for forced exiles! Why did they 
net carry it to the poor house? There, at 
loast, it might have stayed !”’ 

“Hush, dear!" said Patty. ‘(tod only 
asks of us duty for today. ‘To night we 
bave a howe, and can take the stranger in. 
God will take cere of it to-morrow.” 

“Not that | grudge the poor 
wretch,” said Mark, looking over 
wife's shoulder. 

Patty unpinned the tartan shawl, and 
lay alittle babe, 
A delicate vell covered the sinall face 
within the lace and satin cap, and Patty 
lifted in motherly bands one of the most 
singularly lovely infants that thesun over 
looked upon. 

Dimpled, snow white, with exquisitely 
moulded features aud neck aod handa, 
sott rings of golden, silken hair, a faint 
perfume of costly odors breathing from 
ite garments, 

Patty’s tender heart melted at the divine 
innocence, loveliness, helplessness of the 
little one, and, raising the rosebud face to 
her own, she kissed it softly again and 


little 


hiin 


again. 
This motion caused the white cashmere 


cloak to fall back, and Mark gavé acry at 


some dark thing broadly pinned against 
‘. “ 
a a wife k imme: ” 
7 « 
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